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Arr. L—WAS THE RELIGION IN ABRAHAMW’S NATIVE 
COUNTRY MONOTHEISTIC ? 

Some scholars have very recently brought forward the sur- 
prising thesis that Abraham brought monotheism with him 
from his native country. Two of these scholars followed 
essentially the same method in their investigations; they 
are F. Hommel and Friedrich Delitzsch. The former ad- 
vanced the thesis in his book, Die altisraelitische Ueber- 
heferung in inschriftlicher Beleuchtung (1897), p. 117, 
and the latter in his pamphlet, Babel und Bibel 
(1902), p. 44f. It is true, the two fix somewhat dif 
ferently the circle from which Abraham is said to have 
come forth. Hommel considers the tribe from which arose 
the Babylonian ruler Hammurabi as belonging to the south- 
eastern Arabians, and in this he seems to me to be in the 
right. Delitzsch, on the other hand, calls the tribe out of 
which Hammurabi and Abraham are alleged to have arisen 
Canaanitish. This assertion, as far as Hammurabi is con- 
cerned, is very hazardous; while in regard to Abraham it is 
incorrect, for, to mention but one fact speaking against it, 
we read with reference to the immigration of Abraham into 
his new home these words: “And the Canaanite was then in 
the land” (Gen. xii, 6). Here the Canaanite and Abraham 
are distinguished most explicitly, and there is no ground for 
the assumption that the historical consciousness of the He- 
brews erred in this point. But, while Delitzsch and Hommel 
disagree on the secondary point mentioned, they do agree in 


the position that there was a monotheistic religion in the dis- 
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trict to which both assign Hammurabi and Abraham. How 
did they arrive at this conclusion 4 

Hommel acknowledges, expressly, that the southeastern 
Arabians, from whom, in his opinion, Hammurabi and 
Abraham came forth, worshiped many gods (Die altisrael- 
itische Ueberlieferung, p. 80). He even remarks that among 
these Sabwans and Minans the god Athtar was worshiped 
in temples in many different localities. By the side of him 
the god Almaku-hi occupied the most prominent place. 
Worship was rendered also to the sun. Besides these there 
were a number of inferior deities. But many names among 
these southeastern Arabians are compounded with the word 
ilu (that is, iJ and the old Semitic nominative ending wu), 
“God ;” for example, Jasma‘-ilu. Hommel thinks that he 
may translate this name “God hears,’ but the name must 
have the sense of “a god hears;” for among notorious poly- 
theists, such as the Sabeeans and Minwans were, existed the 
possibility that a father might pray to any one of the gods to 
bless the child concerned. 

Delitzsch, moreover, proceeds from the assumption that 
the word iu, which sounds in the Hebrew él, and which 
means “god,” had originally the meaning “goal, aim.” The 
same suggestion was made at one time by Paul de Lagarde 
in his book, Uebersicht ueber die im Arameischen, Hebre- 
ischen, und Arabischen uebliche Bildung der Nomina 
(1889), pp. 159, 162, 170. He stated there that 21 
designated primarily “attainment, acquisition, reach, or 
goal.” This assertion of De Lagarde, however, is utterly 
untenable, for the assumption that one and the same word 
came to be, on the one hand, the preposition “to,” and on 
the other the designation of “god,” is in no wise probable. 
Convincing reasons, therefore, would have to be brought for- 
ward before one could assent to this suggestion. Such 
reasons are absent; yea, there are most weighty counter- 
arguments; for, 1. The Assyrian language has no verb from 
which could possibly be derived a noun ilu meaning “goal.” 
2. In the Hebrew Old Testament there occurs five times a 
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phrase in which the word él is undoubtedly equivalent to 
“might,” or “power,” namely, jesh l°él jadi, or similar ex- 
pressions (Gen. xxxi, 29; Deut. xxviii, 32; Mie. ii, 1; Prov. 


iii, 27; Neh. v, 5), which can mean only, “It exists (that is, 
it is possible) for the might—or power—of my hand.” 
3. Finally, the opinion that ¢/u or él had primarily the mean- 
ing “power” is strengthened by the following observation: 
Especially in the history of the patriarchs the word 2@/ is 
joined with the adjective shaddaj, the meaning of which 
word is probably “powerful.” It is met for the first time in 
the familiar passage, “I am the Almighty God (@/ shaddaj) ; 
walk before me, and be thou perfect’? (Gen. xvii, 1). 
His false assumption that “goal” was the primary sense of ilu 
or Zl is put to further use by Delitzsch in the following man- 
ner. He says that “this goal naturally can be but one” 
(p. 46). This inference is neither logically necessary nor is 
it substantiated by historic facts. Cannot a man possess 
more than one goal for his aspirations? Jf, therefore, the 
word ilu had meant originally “goal” it could have desig- 
nated, in perfect accord with logic and grammar, also “a 
goal.” In no ease can the alleged meaning of the word ilu 
prove anything in favor of the contention of Delitzsch. 
Moreover, it is refuted bv historie facts. Delitzsch, it is 
true, declares that the tribe to which Hammurabi belonged 
possessed a monotheistic religion (p. 46), but he has not 
taken into consideration the following facts: The father of 
Hammurabi was called Sin-muballit ; that is, “Sin (the moon 
god) brings to life.” So then, in the family of Hammurabi 
the moon god was worshiped. The same family worshiped 
also the sun god, Shamshu, for Hammurabi’s son was called 
Shamshu-iluna, that is, “the Sun is our god.” Again, in an 
inscription of Hammurabi, preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, he calls himself more than once the favorite of Sha- 
mash and Marduk (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (vol. iii, 1, 
p. 117). In other inscriptions, which may be read in the same 
volume, p. 106ff., he makes supplication to several other gods. 


If these persons, who according to the foregoing evidence pos 
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sessed a polytheistic religion, used the word ilu, this word 
must express the idea “a god.” Consequently, the name 
which Delitzsch rendered in Babel und Bibel (p. 46) “God 
has given’ must have the meaning “a god has given.” It 
could happen that the father of a child would not dare to 
select from the pantheon of his nation the celestial dispenser 
of the blessing for which he desired to express gratitude in 
the naming of the child. In such a case he who chose the 
name of the child would seek to express the thought “a (any 
one) god has given.” 

This opinion is supported further by the custom of the 
Greeks and that of other nations. Did not the apostle Paul 
find in Athens an altar dedicated “to an unknown god” ? 
Indeed, so we read in Acts xvii, 23; and this statement is 
corroborated by several passages from Pausanias and from 
other Greek authors. Moreover, the Romans possessed the 
formula, “Si deo, si dew,’ meaning literally, “If to a god, 
if to a goddess.” They meant to say, “If the respective sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving or petition is to be offered to a god, 
may it be consecrated to him; and if it is to be offered to a 
goddess, may it be regarded as hers.” And the idea of an 
“unknown god” was by no means foreign to the Babylonians. 
We read in the Babylonian Penitential Psalms, edited and 
translated by IH. Zimmern in 1885, for example, the follow- 
ing lines: 

“That the heart-anger of my lord may be appeased, 


A god whom I know not be pacified.” 


The expressions “unknown god” and “unknown goddess” 
oceur also on pp. 61ff. Thus the Babylonians, as well as the 
Greeks and the Romans, were at times conscious that they 
did not know the god whom they had offended through dis- 
obedience; they had, therefore, the idea of “an unknown 
god.” With so much more reason must the name which 
Delitzsch translated “God has given” express the thought “a 
It follows that Delitzsch 


also has failed to prove the assertion that the people from 


(some unknown) god has given.’ 


whom Abraham came forth 


possessed a monotheistic religion. 
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He has not, therefore, proved his allegation that “that 
upon which rests the significance of the Bible in the world’s 
history, namely, monotheism” (p. 44), was borrowed from 
the Babylonians. He neither mentions nor disproves the 
words found in the Old Testament: “Your fathers dwelt of 
old time beyond the River (that is, the most important of 
Anterior Asia, the Euphrates), even Terah, the father of 
Abraham, and the father of Nahor; and they served other 
gods” (Josh. xxiv, 2). 

What I have said here about the assertions of Friedrich 
Delitzsch is a sample of what I have written in my booklet 
Bibel und Babel, which has just appeared in Berlin (51 pp.; 
price, 80 pfennige = 20 cents). I demonstrate there as 
untenable a whole series of theses brought forward by 
Delitzsch in disparagement of the Old Testament. 

A third author who has written very recently concerning 
Beginnings of Hebrew Monotheism is the well-known Amer- 
ican scholar, W. F. Warren. He did so in an article which 
appeared in the Methodist Review (January, 1902, p. 24ff.). 
(The author himself very kindly sent me his article, and he 
will surely not be offended if I publish quietly a few re- 
marks concerning it; for only through exchange of opinion 
ean truth be led to victory.) The method and aim of the 
exposition of Warren are entirely different from the method 
and aim of the other two writers, as may be seen at once 
from the addition he has made to the above-cited words of his 
theme, namely, “The Ineffable Name.” This is, as is well 
known, the so-called Tetragrammaton, the name Jahve, 
which the Jews in postexilic times avoided more and more, 
so as not to profane it, and which is, for the same reason, 
displaced in the Greek version of the Old Testament by “the 
Lord.” Warren attempts to prove that this name Jahve, 
this symbol of Hebrew Monotheism, developed from a shorter 
divine name met among the Babylonians. As a matter of 
fact, the divine name Ia, lengthened by the old nominative 
ending u and the mimmation m, is found in cuneiform texts ; 


this also is set forth explicitly in my above-mentioned book- 
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let. Another question is whether this divine name is iden- 
tical with the name of the god Ea. As to this question two 


opposing views are entertained: On the one side Hommel has 
stated—this is not mentioned by Warren—in his book 
Die altisraelitische Ucberlieferung (p. 113): “There is 
found in various Assyrian proper names also a masculine 
deity Ai or Ia, which latter reading is also possible; and this 
god is not identical with the Babylonian god Ea, whose name 
is written with different signs.” On the other hand, George 
Margoliouth (Assyriologist in the British Museum) has ad- 
vaneed the thesis, “Ea and Ya (Yah) form an undoubted 
equation” (Contemporary Review, October, 1898). 

Two theses, therefore, must probably be distinguished in 
the exposition of Warren. 

One of these is that the divine name Jahve developed from 
the shorter divine name Ia. This assertion can neither be 
absolutely confirmed nor can it be absolutely denied. The 
possibility of genetic connection between an earlier divine 
name Ia and the name Jahve must be admitted; in any case, 
the non-Israelitish existence of this divine name Ia cannot be 
disputed with any good reason. Its existence is further 
established from the name of a Canaanitish locality, Bai-ty-a 
or Bait-ya, which oceurs, according to W. Max Miiller 
(Asien und Europa, pp. 162, 312), in Egyptian texts from 
the time of Dhutmose (sixteenth century). The Mosaic 
standard of Old Testament religion loses none of its sub- 
limity if an older form of the name Jahve was transformed 
and thus received new contents. It is therefore to be ac- 
knowledged as possible that Ia became in the Mosaic stage of 
revelation Jahve, and that in this manner was revealed the 
idea “the Existing” (that is, the eternal, absolute, immuta- 
ble, true) as the appropriate designation of God. This view 
is confirmed rather than prohibited by Exod. iii, 13f. and vi, 
2ff.; it also coincides with Hos. xii, 10 (E. V. verse 9), 
according to which passage Jahve was the God of Israel 
“from the land of Egypt.” 


The second point in Warren’s exposition, namely, that the 
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afore-nentioned divine name Ia is identical with the name of 
the Babylonian god Ea, cannot be deduced from the Old 
Testament in the manner in which he thinks it can be done. 
Warren appeals, in the first place, to the fact that in connec- 
tion with the call of Moses the change of a rod into a serpent 
is mentioned (Exod. iv, 2-5). He says (p. 27) that Moses 
“should be accredited to his countrymen by signs that they 
would recognize as appropriate to Ea.” Now, apart from 
the fact that there is not a hint in the text pointing to this 
conception, there are several considerations which make this 
interpretation improbable. It was but natural that the rod 
of Moses should be used in the performance of the miracle, 
for it was the only thing at hand; in fact, the Lord asked 
Moses, “What is that in thine hand?’ Again, Moses at 
least did not know that the serpent was to accredit him a 
servant of Ea, for he fled from the serpent. This part of the 
account is overlooked by Warren. This defect is not reme- 
died by his claim to be able to trace a whole series of pas- 
sages in the Old Testament to the fact that the prototype of 
Jahve, namely, Ea, was the “god of all waters” (p. 28). 
I have no desire to take up all these passages. We do not 
need this interpretation to enable us to understand that 
Jahve prepared for his people a path through the waves of 
the Red Sea (Exod. xv, 1ff.). Surely, as the God who with 
almighty impulse set the world systems into motion, he could 
by an extraordinary breath of his Spirit separate the waters 
so that Israel might escape the pursuer. 

I take the liberty to add only a few words concerning 
1 Sam. vii, 6. There we read, “They drew water and poured 
(it) out before Jahve.” Warren remarks on this: “The un- 
levitical libation of water to Jahve recorded in 1 Sam. vii, 6 
has for many generations been a hopeless puzzle to all com- 
mentators, Jewish as well as Christian.” Now it is true that 
Henry P. Smith, in the International Critical Commentary, 
in loc., says nothing but “ A rite not elsewhere mentioned ; it 
must be symbolical of contrition.” But, even if nothing 


more could be adduced from the Old Testament to throw 
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light on this performance, we would not be permitted to see 
in 1 Sam. vil, 6 a trace of Ea cult. From the Old Testa- 
ment, however, we may add that which was already re- 
marked by Thenius in Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch 
(1864), in loc.: We read in Psa. xxii, 15 (E. V. verse 14), 
“T am poured out like water,” and in Lam. ii, 19, “Pour out 
thine heart like water before the face of the Lord.” From 
these passages we may infer that the pouring out of water 
was an act symbolizing the shedding of tears and the disso- 
lution of the body, both of which processes are natural 
results of contrition. In addition, Klostermann, in Strack- 
Zoeckler, Kurzgefasster Commentar, in loe., has pro 
posed still another interpretation. He says: “The pouring 
out of water expresses, on the one hand, the resolution to 
cleanse the land polluted by idolatry; on the other, the peti- 
tion that God may look upon the land as purified through 
repentance.” The first part of this interpretation, however, 
has no direct support in the Old Testament, while the second 
part comes back silently to the interpretation proposed by 
Thenius and the older commentators. But I will not pursue 
the subject any further. I believe I have demonstrated with 
sufficient clearness that the path followed by Warren also 
fails to lead to the conclusion that the monotheism of the 


Old Testament was borrowed from the religion of the 


At Mag 


Babylonians. 
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Art. IL—A REPLY TO DOCTOR KONIG. 


Avaitine myself of the kind permission of the editor of 
the Review to present some remarks on the opening article of 
the present issue, I would, first of all, express my thanks to 
Professor Konig for the friendly tone of all his references to 
the parties whom he has felt moved to pass in review. For the 
two Assyriologists by profession I need not speak, since their 
positions can be successfully established or overthrown only 
by scholars expert in cuneiform lore. I only express a doubt 
whether either one of them would consider his position repre- 
sented with fairness by the opening statement or implication 
that according to his view “Abraham brought monotheism 
with him from his native country.” Certainly I myself no- 
where stated or knowingly implied such a thesis. Quite as 
little have 1 found it in Babel und Bibel, or in the other 
writings referred to, if by monotheism the critic means what 
he later uses as a synonym, “the monotheism of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

As of the “two theses” to be distinguished in my article the 
first is in the end “confirmed rather than prohibited” by the 
reviewer, it may be passed over in silence. The second is not 
combated by any arguments new or old, but simply found 
“Not proven.” With this Scotch verdict I should be the last 
to disagree. In questions of this sort demonstration is rarely 
found. In my article I deliberately used the term “sugges 
tions” instead of proofs, or even arguments. As suggestions 
they have weighed with many conservative scholars more than 
was to have been anticipated. 

As to the flight of Moses before the serpent, this was not 
when he appeared as a divinely commissioned messenger to 
his countrymen, but at a time when he was exhausting every 
excuse he could invent for not accepting the high commission 
tendered. Terror was therefore doubly natural whatever his 
conception of the divinity with whom he was communicating. 

The passage 1 Sam. vii, 6, is of small import however inter- 
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preted, but if the well-known proto-Semitic custom of pouring 
out water in invoking the pardoning favor of Ea really lay 
back of the action recorded it would surely be more natural 
to explain the later Hebrew idiom in Psa. xxii, 14, and Lam. 
ii, 19, by the prehistoric rite than the prehistoric rite by the 
far later occurring idiom. 

In this connection I might mention that my interpretation 
of this libation is noticed with express approval by one of the 
most erudite of the Hebraists connected with the British 
Museum, and that in a recent communication addressed to 
me he designates it as a “most important” point. He believes 
that it throws a welcome light on an obscure passage in the 
Babylonian Talmud, to which he refers me, and also upon 
other Talmudic terms referred to by Levy in his Neuhebra- 
isches Worterbuch, vol. iy, p. 160. The old interpretations, 
including that favored by Professor Kénig, are so difficult 
and unsatisfying that in one large quarto commentary in my 
library some pages are devoted to the presentation and criti- 
cism of them with no acceptable result. 

In view of Professor K6énig’s closing sentence I am led to 
add that in concluding the twelve numbered “suggestions” of 
my article I used these words: “It seems hardly too much to 
paraphrase the language of Paul on Mars’ Hill and say: 
Whom therefore a branch of the too superstitious Semites 
ignorantly worshiped, him declared the divinely com- 
missioned Moses unto them.” These words were intended to 
imply that, like the polytheistic Athenians, not only the pre- 
Abrahamic East Semites, but also the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, 
were “too superstitious,” and that the worship of even Ea, 
when compared with that taught by the divinely commis- 
sioned Moses, was an “ignorant” worship. A reader of Pro- 
fessor Kénig’s article would hardly get this impression of my 
“conclusion.” 


With respect to the attitude of Hommel to the question 
of the original equivalence of Ea and Ya, Professor Kénig 
“does not mention” the following, extracted from Hommel’s 
Annotations to the dissertation of Mr. Pinches on The Re- 
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ligious Ideas of the Babylonians, page 36; “In every case this 
male deity (Y’a) seems to me in its Semiticized form Ya’u to 
be the original of the Hebrew Yahu which Moses transformed 
to Yahve, so filling the old heathenish word for heaven (or 


Ea) with new substance, and giving it a new theological mean- 


ing instead of the old mythological.” 

Finally, as further expert testimony I may add that in a 
private letter, addressed to me last February, one of the most 
eminent of the Assyriologists of Europe wrote as follows: “In 
all probability, upon the adoption of Merodach as the prin- 
cipal god of the Babylonians, the votaries of Ea identified 
their deity with Yau, the god par excellence, and Hebrew 
(and Babylonian) monotheism may have originated in this, 
the former to exist and be perpetuated as the national religion 
of the Jews, the latter foredoomed to destruction because 
unable to flourish in the midst of Babylonian polytheism. It 
is needless to say that I am exceedingly obliged to you for 
what you have written, as it in great measure supports my 
own theory.” This language is the more weighty, partly be- 
cause it comes from a veteran scholar who but a few years 
ago publicly dissented from the above cited view of Hommel, 
and partly because of all masters of the cuneiform texts 
known to me his studies of Ea and of his worship are the most 
thorough and the most recent. 
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Art. II.—THE THEOLOGY OF HORACE BUSHNELL. 


No one can understand the theology of Bushnell who has 
not some appreciation of his personality. In a fragment 
of autobiography which was found dimly penciled on a stray 
sheet of paper occur these words, indicating how he appeared 
to himself : 


My figure in this world has not been great; but I have had a 
great experience. I have never been a great agitator, never pulled 
a wire to get the will of men, never did a politic thing. It was 
not for this reason, but because I was looked upon as a singularity 
—not exactly sane, perhaps, in many things—that I was almost 
never a president or vice president of any society, and almost never 
on a committee. Take the report of my doings on the platform of 
the world’s business, and it is naught. I have filled no place at all. 
But still it has been a great thing even for me to live. In my sep- 
arate and merely personal kind of life I have had a greater epic 
transacted than was ever written, or could be. The little turns in 
my life have turned great changes—what I am now as distinguished 
from the merely mollusk and pulpy state of infancy—the drawing 
out of my powers, the correcting of my errors, the winnowing of 
my faults, the washing of my sins; that which has given me 
principles, opinions, and, more than all, a faith, and, as the fruit 
of this, an abiding in the sense and free partaking of the life of 
God. 


One gets here the flavor of the man. He is modest, even 
over-modest, in the estimate of his achievements, yet clearly 
conscious of the greatness of his experience because he at- 
tributes it to a divine light and leading. He rightly describes 
himself as a man of thought rather than of action. His 
was a brooding mind, absorbingly interested in ideas and 
in thinking out their relations and implications, yet he was 
no recluse, no austere despiser of the commonplace, worka- 
day world. He possessed a singular power to relate the 
greatest truths to the duties and struggles of this life. Where 
should we look for a glorification of plain, homely duties 
and of faithful, honest Christian people equal to that which 
Bushnell has furnished in some of his sermons and addresses ? 
Reared in the country, among plain working people, and for 
vears himself a toiler in the mill and on the farm, he knew 
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well the world of action; but he came to know a higher and 
broader realm, that of motive and principle, and in this realm 
he habitually lived in order that from it he might derive 
light and truth wherewith to interpret life and to inspire 
action. 

Bushnell was born in 1802 in Litchfield County, Conn., 
and he lived among the Litchfield hills until he entered 
Yale College in 1823. Yet was he not quite a typical son 
of New England. His father had adopted Arminian opin- 
ions and his mother had been reared in the Episcopal 
Church, and thus it happened that early in his life he came 
under other religious influences than those of the Calvinism 
of the period. How much this had to do with Bushnell’s 
career later we will leave him to say who can estimate the 
subtle power of heredity and early environment. Bushnell 
early heard his father repudiate the tough predestinationism 
and the total depravity which were taught in the church, 
and it is probable that through his mother’s views and ex- 
perience he may first have been led into the line of reflection 
which resulted in the book on “Christian Nurture.” Enter- 
ing college, young Bushnell is a vigorous and virile, but 
keenly sensitive, impressionable youth, his soul full of humor, 
pathos, and deep feeling, but alert, enterprising, and coura- 
geous ; singularly fearless, eager, and independent. He will 
have to make his own way, to blaze his own path through 
the tangled forests of human opinion, for he is by nature 
a nonconformist. He must see with his own eyes; must 
reach his own conclusions in his own way, and eventually 
have his own way of telling them. Nothing in Bushnell is 
more individual than his style. No one ever could success- 
fully imitate it. 

In college, like many thoughtful students, he became quite 
skeptical. It was, however, a healthy and necessary process 
through which he was passing, testing and maturing his in- 
herited convictions and fighting his way to some clear grounds 
of belief which he could call his own. All was well which 
ended so well. In the seminary he came under the subtle 
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and commanding power of Dr. N. W. Taylor, then at the 
height of his fame and influence—the recognized champion 
of a new theology, the leader of a school, the idol of his 
students and followers, and more than a match for any one 
of his many opponents. No keener dialectician had appeared 
in New England since the elder Edwards. From the doctor’s 
instruction, from its method and its conclusions alike, Bush- 
nell reacted. 

And why? Chiefly because the discussions seemed to him 
to be an acute practice in formal logic; to proceed without 
any proper recognition of the nature and limits of religious 
thought, to deal with logical abstractions and to issue in 
daring but groundless speculations. This theologizing was 
too purely abstruse and theoretic, too remote from reality, 
to possess more than a curious interest. He began to think 
that the theologians of the period were “mere logickers” and 
“one-word professors” who seize upon certain human figures 
and analogies and develop all their suggestions and infer- 
ences into doctrines by an “extempore clatter of logical 
judgments.” During this period he read and absorbed 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, a book to which he testified 
in his old age that he owed more than to any other save the 
Bible. This book was his guiding light to the position 
which he states thus: 

Too soon did the doctors of the Church forget that the heart, the 
moral nature, was the beginning and the end; and that truth, 
knowledge, and insight were comprehended in its expansion. This 
was the true and first apostasy—when in council and synod the 
divine humanities of the Gospel gave way to speculative systems, 
and religion became a science of shadows under the name of 
theology, or at best a bare skeleton of truth, without life or interest, 
alike inaccessible and unintelligible to the majority of Christians. 
For these, therefore, there remained only rites and ceremonies and 
spectacles, shows and semblances. Thus among the learned the 
substance of things hoped for passed off into notions; and for the 
unlearned the surface of things became substance. The Christian 
world was for centuries divided into the many that did not think 
at all and the few who did nothing but think—both alike unre- 


flecting, the one from defect of the act, the other from the absence 
of ar object. 
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So much for preliminaries. 

The chief characteristics of Dr. Bushnell as a theological 
thinker appear to have been intensity, independence, and 
comprehensiveness. lis interest in theological subjects 
was absorbing, his method unconventional, and his temper 
catholic. Bushnell made no claim to be a theological scholar 
or a systematic thinker, in the technical sense. He was at 
once something less and something more than either. If he 
derived less from others than men commonly do it was partly 
because he had less occasion to borrow from others. If he 
was sometimes one-sided in his views of truth it was because 
he believed that he saw a side of the truth which had been 
forgotten or obscured and which deserved special emphasis 
or advocacy. It is common to class him among the intuitive 
rather than among the speculative or logical theologians—to 
describe him as a representative of the theology of the feel- 
ings rather than of the theology of the intellect. This has 
its measure of truth, but, after all, it was not so much be- 
“~ause Bushnell was less logical than the theologians of his 
time that he differed from them as because he started from 
different presuppositions. He was not deficient in ability 
to develop a subject logically within the relations which 
were real for his mind. His peculiarity lay in the view 
which he took of the function of logic in theology and of the 
sphere of its application. The method and results of Bush- 
nell’s theological reflection may be illustrated by a review 
of the contribution which he made to i:ligious thought. 
That contribution appears to be found, chiefly, in four 
points : 

1. His theory of church life. 

2. His theory of theological knowledge. 

3. His idea of the supernatural. 

4. His ethical interpretation of atonement. 

A few comments are offered on each of these in order. 

Bushnell grew up in a time when the revival was chiefly 
depended upon as the means of recruiting the church. The 
working theory of church life was that the church was to 
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be built up ab extra by accasional protracted meetings at 
tended by appeal and excitement. Bushnell indulged in 
no wholesale objections to revivals, but he did not believe 
that revivalism should be the main dependence and hope of 
the church for making progress in the world. Such a 
method might be occasional and supplementary, attended 
though it was by so many disadvantages; but it could never 
supply the lack of a normal and healthy church growth. 
From the very beginning of his ministry in Hartford Bush- 
nell had been brooding another view of the matter, and prob- 
ably much earlier. At any rate, he published two years 
after his settlement an essay on “Revivals of Religion” 
whose chief contention was that the child who is born to 
the heritage of Christian influence and instruction ought to 
grow up a Christian and ought never to be or to imagine 
himself to be anything else. This essay was the germ of 
the volume on “Christian Nurture” published eleven years 
later. 

It was not strange that this book raised a storm. It 
laid the ax at the root of current beliefs and practices. It 
was a challenge to the individualism which dominated the 
church life of New England and a plea for a social and 
organic theory of the propagation of religion. It flatly 
denied the doctrine of church growth by adult conversion 
only, repudiated the theory that in regeneration God works 
only by direct supernatural means, deprecated the assump- 
tion that people must grow up in sin and irreligion until 
they reach adult life and that then only can they, by a 
radical revolution, come into relation with Christ and his 
saving mercy. Bushnell maintained that children should 
grow up into the Christian life as they grow up into ma- 
turity of mental or moral life, receiving Christ and his 
salvation increasingly according to the measure of their 


understanding of it and developing capacity to appropriate 
it. In short, the church should recognize and use the laws 
on which all organic societies are founded ; that religion was 
as truly native to man and normal to his life as morality 
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or thought, and that it was a shocking perversion to suppose 
that God was absent from those natural relationships and 
influences which mold and shape our life, religious as well 
as mental. These relations to Christian society, especially 
that of the family, he viewed as God’s universal means of 
grace through which he chiefly ministers of his Spirit to 
human life. Here, indeed, was heresy; or, rather, a whole 
brood of heresies. 

With the correctness or incorrectness of this theory of 
the grace ministered through Christian nurture we are not 
here concerned. What is the theological foundation on 
which the theory rests? One of the presuppositions is that 
the natural and the supernatural are not to be set up in 
rivalry and contrast. This was the great underlying idea 
of the book Nature and the Supernatural. These together 
constitute the one system of God. The hard and fast dual- 
ism which made nature and the natural life of man a kind 
of neutral sphere, or quite as likely a positively undivine 
or evil territory from which God must be kept wholly apart, 
Bushnell had already repudiated while yet 2 theological 
student. His theory of Christian nurture, according to 
which the grace of God is chiefly mediated to men not 
merely sporadically, in sacred rites or isolated experiences, 
but naturally, constantly, normally, through the providen- 
tial channels of his grace ordained in man’s creation— 
through the sacraments of heredity and parental influence 
and training—was an application of his view of the relations 
of nature and the supernatural as fundamentally one. It 
was based in a species of monism and in a consequent repu- 
diation of the dualistic and semideistic view of nature and 
of man which, reaching its highest development in the one- 
sided supernaturalism of the seventeenth century, was still 


rife in Bushnell’s day—as, indeed, it still is in our own. 
Another theological presupposition of his theory was the 
native religiousness and receptivity to goodness which are 
constitutive in human nature. With Tertullian, Bushnell 


believed in the “human soul naturally Christian;” that 
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is, that man is by nature adapted to religion and that 
his religious nature may and should unfold normally from 
the first. 

All this was quite preposterous on the current theory 
of total depravity which, if somewhat mitigated, still held 
sway. The catechism which was still taught in churches 
and families asserted that all men are born into the world 
guilty of Adam’s sin and heirs of such a moral corruption 
that they are “utterly indisposed, disabled, and made oppo- 
site unto all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil, and that continually.” Edwards’s description of 
native depravity is more realistic than most, but only be- 
cause it is more consistent with the theory and thorough- 
going in its logic. Here are a few sentences taken from the 
description, and it is to be remembered that they are but 
samples of pages upon pages, and that the indictment is 
that of all men—that is, of human nature as such: 


They [men] are totally corrupt, in every part, in all their facul- 
ties, and all the principles of their nature, their understandings 
and wills; and in all their dispositions and affections; their heads, 
their hearts are totally depraved; all the members of their bodies 
are only instruments of sin; and all their senses, seeing, hearing, 
and tasting, etc., are only inlets and outlets of sin, channels of 
corruption. There is nothing but sin; no good at all. 

The practical outcome of the two types of doctrine may be 
illustrated by two or three incidents: Cotton Mather, on one 
occasion, took his little daughter Katie into his study and 
reminded her that both he and she must shortly die and 
go to their judgment. “TI then set before her,” he says, “the 
sinful condition of her nature and charged her to pray that 
God would give her a new heart.” Nathaniel Mather made 
this entry in his diary concerning his own sinful state when 
a child: “When very young I went astray from God and 
my mind was altogether taken with vanities and follies, 
such as the remembrance of them doth greatly abase my 
soul within me. Of the manifold sins which then I was 
guilty of, none so sticks upon me as that, being very young, 
I was whittling on the Sabbath day; and for fear of being 
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seen I did it behind the door. A great reproach of God! a 
specimen of that atheism I brought into the world with me!” 
Such was the early Puritan view. This is what Bushnell 
wrote to one of his children: 

You have been religiously educated and are come to an age when 
you must begin to be more responsible for yourself. Our prayer 
for you every day is that God would impart his grace and draw 
you on to a full choice of himself and perform the good work which 
we trust he has begun in you. I would recommend to you now 
that you set before you, as a distinct object, the preparing yourself 
to make a profession of the Saviour. Make this a distinct object 
of thought and prayer every day. And do not inquire so much 
what you are, whether truly a Christian in heart or not, as how 
you may come into the full Christian spirit, to become unselfish, 
and to have a distinet and abiding love to Christ. 

The second topic is the theory of theological knowledge. 
This Bushnell unfolded in his essay on “Language.” He 
dwelt upon the fact that all the terms which we apply to 
spiritual subjects are physical in origin and therefore fig- 
urative. He urged that such terms must not be regarded 
as accurate and adequate expressions of the spiritual facts 
which they symbolize; they are rather hints or suggestions 
only. They picture forth in imaginative forms that which 
in its inner nature is unimaginable. Our philosophical 
and theological language is analogical. It implies a con- 
stant comparison of the natural with the spiritual and 
springs from an effort to render the spiritual in terms of 
the natural. Such is the nature of language as applied to 
spiritual phenomena. It is a system of sensuous symbols 
and pictures which truly expresses the meaning of the spir- 
itual for the imagination and the feeling, but becomes un- 
true when it is subjected to a purely logical treatment. 
“What they carry into our soul’s feeling or perception, or 


awaken in it by expression,” says Bushnell, “is their only 
truth, and that is a simple internal state of the soul itself; 
which if we undertake to handle in any merely logical and 
a priori method we are sure to abuse both ourselves and it.” 
His chief contention is that when you take a figurative word 
or phrase and apply it to some divine truth or mystery, and 
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then proceed to draw out the suggestions of the figure and 
reason out its implications as if the figurative conception 
were as accurate as a mathematical formula, you are simply 
forgetting the nature of language and deceiving yourself. 
Bushnell believed that the history of theology was full of 
unconscious logical juggling with the forms and sugges- 
tions of figurative words. He gives many examples: The 
human concept of begetting applied to the inner mystery 
of Deity; the discussion of the causes which produce the 
acts of the will; renderings of the doctrine of salvation in 
military, commercial, and legal analogies. To one of these 
subjects he refers in these words: 

Discussing the human will, for example, or the great question of 
liberty, the writer will be overpowered by the terms and predi- 
eates of language, which, being mostly derived from the physical 
world, are charged to the same extent with a mechanical signifi- 
cance. And then we shall have a sophism, great or small, 
according to his capacity—a ponderous volume, it may be, of 
formulas, filled up, rolled about, inverted, crossed, and twisted—a 
grand, stupendous, convoluted sophism—all a mere outward prac- 
tice, however, on words and propositions, in which, as they contain 
a form of cause and effect in their own nature, it is easily made 
out that human liberty is the liberty of a scale-beam, turned by 
the heavier weights. Meantime, the question is only a question 
of consciousness, one in which the simple decision of consciousness 


is final—to which argument, whether good or bad, can really add 
nothing, from which nothing take. 


We observe here the view which he took of theological 
definition and speculative argumentation. He believed that, 
as practiced in his day, it was mainly a play of formal logic, 
a very serious but deceptive manipulation of figures of 
speech. The mischief of this theologizing was that it re- 
garded its deductions, which it had thus spun out, as part 
and parcel of the Gospel, or, at least, as corollaries of it, 
essential to be held and taught. Bushnell made his protest 
in the interest of liberty. The current systems were worth 


as much to him as the reasoning of which they were the 
product—and of this it must be said that he did not enter- 
tain a very high opinion: 
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A very great share of our theological questions, or disputes, 
originate in the incapacity of the parties to separate truths from 
their forms, or to see how the same essential truth may clothe 
itself under forms that are repugnant. There wants to be a large 
digestion, so to speak, of form in the teacher of theology or mental 
philosophy, that he may always be aware how the mind and truth, 
obliged to clothe themselves under the laws of space and sensation, 
are taking, continually, new shapes or dresses, coming forth poet- 
ically, mystically, allegorically, dialectically, fluxing through defini- 
tions, symbols, changes of subject and object, yet remaining still 
the same; for if he is wanting in this, if he is a mere logician, 
fastening on a word as the sole expression and exact equivalent of 
a truth, to go on spinning his deductions out of the form of the 
word (which yet have nothing to do with the idea), then he be- 
comes an opinionist only, quarreling as for truth itself with all 
who chance to go out of his word; and since words are given not to 
imprison souls but to express them, the variations continually 
indulged by others are sure to render him as miserable in his 
anxieties as he is meager in his contents, and busy in his quarrels. 


Here he clearly discloses the grounds of his distrust in the 
methods and results of systematic theology. He thought it 
too remote from reality, too little aware of its own limita- 
tions and of the defects of the instrument which it employed, 
and quite forgetful of several all-important “previous ques- 
tions” which required answers before it could properly begin 
its work: 

And so it comes to pass that, while there is but one truth, we 
have many theologies—little finite universes all, soap-bubble worlds 
rising by their own levity, whirled away by all cross-winds of 
philosophy and providential history, bursting in tiny collisions, 
or without collision, by the mere thinness of their films, and not 


leaving moisture enough at the point where they vanish to show 
where they were. 


The significance of Bushnell’s contention in this essay lies 
apparently in two points: (1) He showed how easily the theo- 
logian is misled by mere figures of speech—how readily he 
may deceive himself and others by the use of terms and analo- 
gies which, closely considered, are illustrative only. From 
this consideration he forcibly argued that “all formulas of 
doctrine should be held in a certain spirit of accommodation. 
They cannot be pressed to the letter, for the very sufficient 
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reason that the letter is never true. They can be regarded 
only as proximate representations, and should therefore be 
accepted not as laws over belief, or opinion, but more as 
badges of consent and good understanding.” (2) This 
dissertation distinctly suggests, though it does not directly 
diseuss, the questions as to the nature, limits, and method 
of theological knowledge. These questions received no con- 
sideration at the hands of the old dogmatician. They made 
assumptions with respect to these on whose correctness and 
adequacy their whole process of systemizing was dependent. 
In the field of these assumptions or presuppositions lay the 
chief problems of their alleged science. But the speculative 
divine of Bushnell’s days, and earlier, did not deign to tell 
us how or why or on what grounds he knew what he af- 
firmed. He did not raise the question to himself. It had 
no existence for his mind. He assumed that a certain cur- 
rent method of deducing by logical processes a speculative 
system from the language of Scripture was sound and valid. 
Problems concerning the constitutional limits of the human 
faculties in the handling of such themes, concerning the 
nature and availability for the proposed purposes of the 
Scripture so used and concerning the applicability of figura- 
tive language to spiritual themes—these problems received 
little, if any, consideration. Bushnell challenged theology 
to examine and justify its presuppositions. 

Incidental reference has already been made to the third 
general topic, the relations of nature and the supernatural. 
Bushnell’s treatise on this subject is the most systematic 
and complete of all his works. It is directed against the 
current naturalism—the conception of nature as a self-suffi- 


cient sphere of mechanical forces and laws. It is an argu- 


ment for the reality of a spiritual world which enspheres 
and undergirds nature and whose higher meanings and uses 
it is the function of nature to fulfill. Nature and spirit 
are, indeed, distinct. They are two forms of being each of 
which has its own laws and forces. Nature is the sphere 
of mechanical causation and sequence; spirit is the realm 
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of freedom, responsibility, and moral values. But these 
two worlds have one ultimate cause and ground. Together 
they constitute the one system of God. Nature is not all, 
nor the highest. The spiritual world is primary. Nature 
exists to serve its ends. The material world has its mean- 
ing as an arena in which the great moral drama of humanity 
is enacted. Whatever nature is, that is its meaning. Mech- 
anism serves the ends of spirit. Not materialism but spirit- 
ualism is the true philosophy of the world and of life. 
Bushnell says: 

God has erected another and higher system [than nature], that 
of spiritual being and government, for which nature exists; a 
system not under the law of cause and effect, but ruled and mar- 
shaled under other kinds of laws and able continually to act upon, 
or vary the action of the processes of nature. If, accordingly, we 
speak of system, this spiritual realm or department is much more 
properly called a system than the natural, because it is closer to 
God, higher in its consequence, and contains in itself the ends or 


final causes for which the other exists and to which the other is 
made subservient. 


What better could a Lotze say than this? Is not this the 
chief contention of modern theistic philosophy? Is it not 
the substance of that spiritualistic monism which holds 
sway in the speculative thought of our time ¢ 

This general idea Bushnell applied in many directions. 
He was fond of asserting that man is supernatural. In his 
intelligence, freedom, and conscience he transcends the mere 
life of nature. In other respects he is, indeed, a child of 
nature. He is implicated in both worlds, but he has his 
real and true being as he fulfills his idea and destiny only 
in the spiritual order. It is there that he finds the mean- 
ing and ends of his life. The physical in him is only a 
kind of natural base of operations—a kind of tov oré from 
which he may set in action moral and spiritual powers in 
whose development he truly realizes himself. 

In the light of these principles Bushnell discussed such 
subjects as sin and salvation, miracle and the person of 
Christ. Sin, he held, is no mere natural defect but a moral 
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perversion—a false direction and state of the will. He did 
not believe that sin was a fall upward, or that it was good 
in the making, or that it was self-curative. He repudiated 
all merely naturalistic explanations of sin and of its remedy. 
Sin was to him a phenomenon of the spiritual order. It 
had originated after man became man, by the action of vol- 
untary powers which constitute man supernatural, and 


hence was no mere brute inheritance or surviving surplus 
of sensuousness. Hence he did not look to any process of 
man’s natural development for the cure of sin, but to the 
operation of God. This saving work is accomplished through 
Christ, whose unique personality, forbidding his possible 
classification with men, Bushnell portrayed in the classic 
tenth chapter of this work: 

It were easier to untwist all the beams of light in the sky, sep- 
arating and expunging one of the colors, than to get the character 
of Jesus, which is the real gospel, out of the world. Look ye hither, 
meantime, all ye blinded and fallen of mankind, a better nature is 
among you, a pure heart out of some pure world is come into your 
prison and walks it with you. In him dawns a hope—purity has 
not come into our world except to purify. Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world! Light breaks in, 
peace settles on the air, lo! the prison walls are giving way—rise, 
let us go. 


Concerning our final topic, Bushnell’s interpretation of 
atonement, it is, of course, well known that his was an 
ethical interpretation; that he sought to state the saving 
significance of Christ in terms of spirit and personal rela- 
tionship. The theory was built upon the principle of the 
essential vicariousness of love—the mysterious power of 
sympathy to enter into the woes of its object and part all its 
burdens, taking half itself. Bushnell held, even insisted 
upon, the essence of historic orthodoxy on this subject: that 
in the work of Christ is expressed and made effective not 
only the benevolence or grace, but also the holiness or right- 
eousness, of God. Bushnell has been represented as holding 
only the former aspect of Christ’s work—the disclosure of 
an infinite good nature which is adapted to attract men to 
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repentance. But he also held, with Paul, to a manifesta- 
tion of God’s righteousness—which is the essence or 
common factor in all so-called orthodox interpretations of 
the subject: 

Many teachers have been rising up, in all past ages, and pro- 
pounding it as the true theory of the Gospel that Christ came forth 
to be a Redeemer, in the way of being an example. But no theory 
of the kind has ever been able... to get any show of general 
acceptance. For the truth is that we consciously want something 
better than a model to be copied; some vehicle of God to the soul, 


that is able to copy God into it. Something is wanted that shall 
go before and beget in us the disposition to copy an example. 


In close connection with the foregoing he adds: 


To magnify love, therefore, even the love of the cross, as being 
itself the new creating power of God, would be a very great mis- 
take, if the righteous rule of God is not somehow included. When 
Jesus in his sacrifice takes our lot upon his feeling, and goes even 
to the cross for us, we need also to conceive that he does this for 
the right, and because the everlasting word of righteousness 
commands him. 


These words are from Part II of the Vicarious Sacrifice. 
The entire third part of the book is devoted to the discussion 
of the relation of the work of Christ to God’s law and 
government. The whole discussion labors to show, in a way 
more satisfactory than the penal satisfaction and govern- 
mental theories had done, how Christ in his saving work 
vindicates and honors the righteousness of God. It abounds 
in titles like these: “The Law Precept Duly Sanctified ;” 
“Legal Enforcements Not Diminished ;” “God’s Rectoral 
Honor Effectively Maintained.” 

Perhaps this is the most convenient summary which he 
anywhere gives: 

Christ has set the law precept in a position of great honor and 
power, enduing it with such life and majesty, in men’s convictions, 
as it otherwise never could have had. (1) He proposes, we have 
seen, no remission of sins which does not include a full recovery 
to the law. (2) All that he does and suffers in his sacrifice he as 
truly does for the resanctification of the law as for our recovery. 


(3) In his incarnation he incarnates the same and brings it nigh 
to men’s feelings and convictions by the personal footing he gains 
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for it in humanity. (4) He honors it again by his obedience, which 
is in fact a revelation of God's own everlasting obedience, before 
the eyes of mankind; the grandest fact of human knowledge. 


It is almost needless to add that late in his life he pub- 
lished the supplementary volume, Forgiveness and Law, for 
the purpose of expounding more fully and setting in clearer 
light this objective or Godward aspect of the atonement. In 
other volumes he has over and over again asserted his con- 
viction that Christ’s work was the supreme assertion of in- 
violable holiness and of the ill desert of sin. He says in the 
book God in Christ: 

It is not Christianity, as I view it, to go forth and declare that 
God is so good, so lenient, such a fatherly being, that he forgives 
freely. No! God is better than that—so good, so fatherly, that 
he will not only remit sins, but will so maintain the sanctity of 
his laws as to make us feel them. The let-go system, the over- 
looking, accommodating, smoothing method of mere leniency, is a 
virtual surrender of all exactness, order, and law. The law is 
made void; nothing stands firm. God is a willow, bending to the 


breath of mortals. There is no throne left, no authority, nothing 
to move the conscience—therefore, really no goodness. 


Such quotations could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
He declares that forgiveness must be provided in such a way 
that men “in the very article of forgiveness” shall be made 
to feel “the intensest possible sense of the sanctity of the law, 
and the inflexible righteousness of God.” Hence Christ 
must, in his sufferings and death, “consecrate and recon- 
secrate the desecrated law of God and give it a more exact 
and imminent authority than it had before.” 

If anything more is needful to show that Bushnell held in 
all good faith the essence of historic orthodoxy on this sub- 
ject, it might be the platform of union which he proposed 
to Dr. Hawes—a platform which the latter was compelled 
to admit was “sound and scriptural.” It reads: 

The work of Christ viewed in its relations to the law of God, 
is that by which the forgiveness of sins is made compatible with 
its integrity and authority; that Christ, to this end, is made under 
the law—made sin knowing no sin himself, receiving the chastise- 


ment of our peace, suffering and dying as a sacrifice for the sins 
of the world—in all which he is set forth as a propitiation to de- 
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clare the righteousness of God in the remission of sins; whereby 
the law broken is as effectually sanctified and sustained in the view 
of his subjects and his justice as fully displayed as they would be 
by the infliction of the penalty; so that, on the ground of the sac- 
rifice made by Christ and received by faith, we are justified and 
accepted before God.* 


Such are some of the salient points in the theology of 
Bushnell. No reckless innovator or adventurer was he; 
never was a man more deeply, solemnly in earnest. His 
was a heart aflame with God. Amid the realities of a spir- 
itual and eternal order he perpetually lived. Great as his 
influence has been, he has not yet reached the zenith of his 
power. Posterity will accord him no second place among the 
prophets of these latter days. The verdict of history will 
pronounce him the greatest religious genius American Chris- 
tianity has hitherto produced. 


* Life and Letters, p. 336. 
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Arr. IV.—THE DEBT OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE 
PREACHER. 
Tuts article purposes to be a brief summarization of serv- 
ices rendered to the United States of America by the minis- 
ters of Christ. The subject is scarcely broached ; and its dis- 


cussion will, in any case, open a gate to a suggestive field. 


In this country Church and State are absolutely distinct. 
The State has its function, the Church its function. The 
State is to protect the Church; the Church is to drain the 


malarias from the social swamps so as to make the State’s 
continuance a possibility. The Church of Christ is much 
more vital to the State than the State to the Church. The 
United States has reeently collected a ninety-one-thousand- 
dollar indemnity from Turkey for outrages perpetrated 
against American missionary interests. As relates to the 
Church this is the legitimate office of government. When a 
Church wants more than protection it is become a beggar. 
In England, however, where Church and State are com- 
mingled, the House of Lords being composed of hereditary 
nobility and the higher ecclesiastics, credit to the clergy has 
been a habit; whereas with us in America the total separation 
of Church and State has made the shallow politician and 
secular writer suppose themselves the chief functionaries of 
the republic, and lent them patronizing airs toward the 
preacher of the Gospel. For this reason the discussion of 
the clergy contribution to American civilization may be both 
timely and necessary. The geographical limit of this in- 
quiry is the United States; the time is from the founding of 
the colonies until now. The personnel shall be preachers, 
irrespective of denomination, who have made contributions of 
any sort to the well-being of our native land. 

Morality is the main condition of national longevity. This 
we take to be so evident to students of history as to need no 
argument. Immorality sins against the State as against the 
individual. What makes for immorals makes for national 
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anemia and ultimate death. What makes for morals makes 
for health and continued life and vigor. Morals do not, his- 
torically stated, propagate themselves. Except a religion be 
behind a moral inculeation, that inculcation is operatively 
insufficient. Socratic, Platonic, Stoic, Senecan, or Aurelian 
morals have scarcely made a ripple on the heart of history or 
mankind; but the morals of Confucius and Mohammed and 
Buddha have been propagated because religions were behind 
them. That the Church of God with its tmpedimenta of 
Christian ethics and its propagandism of holy ardor would 
make for the health of the State is therefore apparent. The 
clergy of a city are of more economic and police value than 
all the police force or city employees. Every preacher walks 
his beat indefatigably, policing a territory for the city’s good 
and the State’s weal. Every child brought under the salutary 
influence of the Christian Church, in so far as the Christian 
influence has had its honest, operative effect on the life, has 
been a contribution to citizenship. Christianity makes good 
citizens. A Christian costs the State nothing. The gambler, 
saloonist, harlot, criminal of any order are constant boarders 
at the public tables. Every Sunday school and mission and 
church makes against vice, as vice makes against the public 
plenty as well as against public health. Vice is to be likened 
to the lean kine Pharaoh saw in his vision, which consumed 
the fat kine. No statesman can estimate the police power 
of the Church, and beyond that the power for constructive 
citizenship the Christian inculcation affords. Because it is 
abiding, invisible, and voiceless, like gravitation, the surface 
economist fails to notice its prodigious force and efficiency. 
Now, the minister being such as he is, the leader in the 
Church, the mouthpiece of its purpose and guardian of pub- 
lic health, must be accredited a man’s part in whatsoever 
work of moral uplift and benefit a fair estimate may con- 
cede to the Church. Now, this suggestion is not included 
in the argument but is placed as a sort of concrete basis on 
which the argument rests; and no one acquainted with the 
incalculable repressive and stimulative power of Christian- 
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ity can for a moment gainsay the validity and force of this 
preliminary contention. 

First, in the discussion, we must recall that the United 
States was settled by religious colonies, and in a day when 
the parson (meaning, as Lowell has told us, the chief per- 
son) was a sort of citadel figure in a community. Huguenots 
under Coligny settled the Carolinas; the Puritans, Massa- 
chusetts ; the Baptists, Rhode Island; the Quakers, Pennsyl- 
vania; the American Puritan immigrated to Connecticut ; 
‘Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiern founded New Sweden; 
the Dutch Protestant founded New Amsterdam; philan- 
thropist Oglethorpe founded Georgia; Roman Catholic Lord 
Baltimore founded Maryland. In Virginia, which was at 
the first a settlement of decayed gentry and refuse from the 
jails of England, the Church was an afterthought, and the 
clergy comparatively inconsequential and lacking in popu- 
larity, as witnesses the legal case in which Patrick Henry de- 
feated them, in their just attempt to collect what was but 
their legitimate salary, when the community wished to pay 
them in fiat money. Roger Williams, preacher, founded 
Rhode Island. William Penn, preacher, was the father of 
the Friends Communion in America; Oglethorpe brought 
with him from England John Wesley as evangelist to Amer- 
ica; John Robinson at Delft had more to do with the launch- 
ing of the Mayflower and the emigration of the Pilgrims and 
the liberty their province fathered than any man, or 
than all men. That is to say, John Robinson, preacher of the 
Puritan Church, was more influential in shaping the sub- 
sequent history of America than Carver, or Winthrop, or any 
other Puritan governor. America will always be in his debt. 
He, to use a figure, helped to freight the Mayflower and then 
pushed it from the shore. His sermon on the embarkation 


of the Pilgrim fathers is lit with a glow of statesmanship 


and prophecy. Thus the clergyman was in the veins of 
American life. He was not injected. He was and will 
always remain a constituent of the blood. Diagnose his case, 
and reasons for this efficaciousness will become apparent. 
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The preacher is elevated in type and tone. Ralph Con- 
nor’s Black Rock and The Sky Pilot. as well as The Man 
from Glengarry illustrate this. The Sky Pilot might serve 
as the biography of thousands of preachers whose names 
only an obituary list makes note of. This sky pilot within 
society elevates it, is larger, serener, than it is, and goes 
heavenward with his mountain village in his two hands. The 
“Rabbi” in Kate Carnegie is silhouette of a clean, strong, 
manly, unselfish lover of the Christ as minister of Christ. 
And these characters are fictions in name only. They are true 
as truth. From them may be inferred the characteristics of 
the minister as he develops in society. He is a cultivated 
gentleman. There are exceptions; but this contention is that 
he is on a par with the community in which he is, and be- 
yond it. Emerson in The American Scholar, speaking of 
the clergy, says, “who are always, more universally than any 
other class, the scholars of the day.” 

The preacher is intelligent and makes for intelligence 
himself as interpreter in the community in which he is and 
its leader. Men do not long listen to their inferiors. He is 
usually a gentleman. He has a wide fund of knowledge, and 
is frequently a wide traveler. He is well read; quoting from 
our friend Keats, of blessed memory, much has he 

traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen. 

So it comes to pass that the preacher distills inspiration. 
He brings knowledge from remoter points of the intellectual 
horizon than any living man. J. G. Holland, in his letter to 
Benjamin Franklin Jones (in the Titcomb Letters) on his 
habitual nonattendance at church, says in effect that though 
his association had for many years been with leaders in the 
literary world, he had received intellectual life and stimu- 
lation from no class of people in such a degree as from minis- 
ters. A testimonial coming from such a man whose inter- 
course was with the best literary intelligence of his time, and 
his time recent, is weighty and worth pondering. The news- 
paper disseminates all sorts of information, legitimate and 
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illegitimate, with entire impartiality. Information the news- 
paper gives, but frequently fails to give illumination. The 
preacher goes to the best quarters and brings back the best 
news from the regions visited. He hobnobs with the largest 
and best life of the world, and is in sympathetic touch with 
every holy and laudable appetency of the soul, and there- 
fore gives expression to the finer thought and fancy and fact 
of his era. He is a preacher of righteousness, but as well a 
preacher of rightness, morality, intelligence, culture, court- 
esy, womanliness, manliness, patriotism. His field is the 
world of larger aspirations, purpose, control; and he speaks 
of this world as of it, so that his words are a manifest philan- 
thropy. He stands for absolute morality. He is against the 
sweating system, is in favor of social equality, and of all 
public servants knows most of the extremes of society—inas- 
much as every day his line of cleavage is through all the 
social strata. In the morning he may pray with a dying 
pauper; in the afternoon, preach to male prisoners, a little 
later to female prisoners, and in the evening officiate at the 
marriage of the millionaire’s daughter. His knowledge of 
society is thrust on him; he is in the nature of his informa- 
tion and vocation a unifier of society. Then he is under bonds 


, 


to goodness: “Whatsoever things are pure” appeal to him as 
spring appeals to the poet. He is allied to all good things. 
He is humanitarian, friend of birds and dray horse and 
ill-used child, and homeless and forsaken woman, or outcast 
man; he is labor’s friend; friend of and pleader for intelli- 
gence. He is opposed to coarseness and lewdness and intem- 
perance, the foe to coarse and unmoral and immoral litera- 
ture and theaters and lewd spectacles generally. His atti- 
tude is determined and unwavering. He is the known foe of 
intemperance and the liquor traffie root and branch. The 


polestar will change its place among the stars sooner than the 


preacher will change attitude against evil. That such cham- 
pionship of society’s right must tell for society’s good goes 
without argument. 

The Clergyman as Father of a Family. God has not 
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shown a better place to be born or nurtured than under a 
manse roof. The preacher is a contribution to the public 
wealth in his children. No man is better qualified to rear 
citizens than he. Virtue, sobriety, godliness, prayer, Scrip- 
ture reading, the incense of a grateful spirit, the air of 
culture and refinement which pervades the home, the presence 
of a pure and gracious woman, the neighborliness of books— 
these, and many concomitants of the same sort, all conspire 
to give a preacher’s child a supreme fighting chance in the 
world. The Roman Catholic celibate priest herein sins against 
the common good. A minister deserves to have a family, and 
in failing here fails in public service. Luther was right not 
simply in Scripture theory, but in actual practice; and if 
from this happy home circle of the ex-priest and the ex-nun 
had come no other voice than Luther’s Christmas hymn, 
written for his little children, that home had been forever 
sanctified. Preachers’ children as a class make high grade 
contributions to the social, intellectual, and moral world. 
At this point it is discreet to recall how settled a friend the 
preacher is to culture, and with what uniformity the preach- 
er’s family is accorded a college training, though his cireum- 
stances are of the poorest. The preacher’s son and daughter 
are much in evidence in college catalogues. Whatever sacri- 
fice may have been made at home, the child is apt to be in 
the college ; and so, a cultivated youth is what proceeds, as a 
rule, from the parson’s doors into American life. Among 
the representative members of every business and social com- 
munity will be the son and daughter of the preacher house- 
hold. As illustrative of this, notice that Peter Stuyvesant, 
ablest of the Dutch governors of New Amsterdam, was a 
preacher’s son ; that Adoniram Judson, greatest of American 
missionaries, save William Taylor, was a preacher’s son; 
that Jonathan Edwards was a preacher’s son; that Timothy 


Dwight, who turned American youth away from French 
atheism, was a descendant of Jonathan Edwards; that the 
second Timothy Dwight, a renowned college president, was a 


preacher’s son; that Henry Clay, the great compromiser, 
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was the same; that Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet, was de- 
scended from John Eliot, “Apostle to the Indians;” that 
Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of telegraphy, and in conse- 
quence one of the greatest benefactors of the race, was a 
preacher’s son; and that Senator Dolliver is the son of a 
Methodist clergyman. Presidents Arthur and Cleveland 
were preachers’ sons; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was a 
preacher’s daughter; the Field family—including Henry 
M. Field, the editor, David Dudley and Stephen J. Field, 
lawyers, and Cyrus W. Field, of Atlantic Cable fame—were 
a preacher’s sons. So were Holmes and Lowell, poets whose 
names are perfume sweet; Louis Agassiz was a preacher’s 
son. Harriet Beecher Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher were 
daughter and son of a preacher household. But why go far- 
ther? The Beecher household is proof positive of the amaz- 
ing contribution the clergy make through their children to 
the public benefit. 

Preachers as Founders of Colleges. The Puritan among 
whom the preacher was puissant gave America the public 
school; and preachers are friends of education as a whole, as 
is evidenced by their paternal relation to American colleges. 
They were ameng the chief founders, and are among their 
chief supporters. Denominational colleges have everywhere 
been pensioners on the preacher. Harvard, first college in 
the New World, was founded by Rev. John Harvard, who 
gave half his estate and all his library for such founding; it 
was likewise indebted to Bishop Berkeley for a rare set of the 
Greek and Latin classics. Yale was founded by ten ministers 
who “each contributed a gift of books,” Bishop Berkeley being 
also among its earliest of patrons. Bishops Coke and Asbury 
founded the earliest of Methodist institutions, namely Cokes- 
bury College. Baker University, the first college founded 
in the territory of Kansas, was organized by preachers and 
named after Bishop Baker. Indeed the multitude of de- 
nominational colleges is the creation of preachers who be- 
lieve to the point of enthusiasm in Christian culture. 
Doctor Leonard Wood was founder of Andover Theological 
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Seminary; Drs. Dempster, Barrows, and Bishop Baker were 
founders of Garrett Biblical Institute; Rev. Thomas Kirk- 
land founded Hamilton College; Rev. John Livingston 
founded Rutgers College; the Woman’s College at Balti- 
more, which now takes rank with the leading woman’s 
colleges of America or the world, is virtually the creation of 
Dr. Goucher; Dartmouth College was founded by Rev. 
Eleazer Wheelock, pioneer of Christian education for In- 
dians in New England. 

Preachers as College Presidents. For many years, and 
until very recently, college presidents have been largely se- 
lected from the ranks of clergymen. This was under that 
conception of a college president which held him to be an 
educator and a man who would be prodigiously forceful in 
shaping the youthful life passing under his influence. He 
was preeminently a shaper of mind, ambitions, ideals, and 
character. Just now the chief aim in securing a college 
president seems to be to lay hands on a money-getter. He 
must be magical in getting endowment. He has little or 
nothing to do with the student community over which he 
presides. He is, in other words, a college agent, spelled in a 
more impressive fashion. This changed ideal of a college 
president is an experiment, and one that does not savor of 
scholarship or college ideals. Senator Ingalls once said to 
the writer that of all men who had controlling influence on 
his life, President Mark Hopkins was easily chief, which 
utterance may stand for multitudes of experiences. When 
youth is young an ounce of influence is more potent than a 
ton might be later, and when a man of moral and mental 
might is in the president’s chair the good resulting to those 
whose lives he touches is past computation. In a word, for 
a multitude of years, as trainers of youth and college presi- 
dents, preachers have been almost monopolists. At the head 
of this list of beneficent forces in American civilization, 
though chronologically he does not come so early, I place Rev. 
Francis Allison, because he was a pre-Revolution educator of 
distinction, under whose tuition were Charles Thomson, 
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Secretary of the Continental Congress during the Revolu- 
tionary period, and Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Harvard had Increase 
Mather as one of its great presidents, and Edward Everett, 
who was a preacher. Yale had Ezra Stiles, of precious mem- 
ory; Timothy Dwight, of the Revolutionary period; Theo- 
dore Woolsey, Noah Porter, and again a Timothy Dwight. 
Princeton glories in such presidents as Jonathan Edwards; 
Dr. Witherspoon, patriot, member of Congress, and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; and Dr. MeCosh, meta- 
physician and master of men. Williams had Mark Hopkins, 
who himself is a catalogue of great moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual force. Union College had Eliphalet Nott, who for 
sixty-two years—the longest college presidency in the history 
of America or the world—was at the head of the institution. 
Brown University had Francis Wayland ; Dickinson College, 
John Price Durbin; Wesleyan (the oldest living college of 
Methodism) has had Wilbur Fisk, Stephen Olin, Dr. Bangs, 
founder of the Methodist Missionary Society, while from the 
presidency of this college Dr. Foss passed into the episco- 
pacy. Rev. Thomas Allen was the first president of Alle- 
gheny College. Henry Bascom, the brilliant Southern orator, 
was president of Madison College. E. O. Haven was presi- 
dent of Syracuse University; Dr. Cummings, of North- 
western. Matthew Simpson, Thomas Bowman, Dr. John P. 
D. John were presidents of Asbury, now DePauw. Now, this 
list, not exhaustive, is yet sufficient to show the elevating 
effect on the republic of such a host of choice spirits dealing 
with the plastic mind, and is clearly beyond computation. 
The Preacher as a Iaterary Man. The preacher has ever 
been a man of letters. Making sermons is as certainly crea- 
tive as making poems. The preacher is capable of expressing 
thought with clearness, force, and eloquence, so that for him 
to become an author is a natural sequence. The clergy has 
produced some distinguished editors, such as, among our- 
selves, Abel Stevens, John P. Durbin, Edward Thomson, 
Danie] Curry, Gilbert Haven, D. D. Whedon, and the all- 
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remembering J. M. Buckley. In other denominations have 
been such men as Irenwus Prime, Lyman Abbott, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Washington Gladden, and the late gifted 
William C. Gray. Among writers of books, enroll these 
names as illustrative of the preacher’s prevalence and potency 
in the field of letters: Abiel Holmes, author of Annals of 
America (published in 1805), and pronounced by Lossing 
to be “as a work of reference one of the most valuable publi- 
cations ever issued from the press;” Rev. Timothy Flint, 
author of Recollections of Ten Years’ Residence and Travel 
in the Mississippi Valley, a book which received much atten- 
tion in its day, afterward became editor of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine ; Jared Sparks, who edited The Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Revolution and wrote the Life of Washing- 
ton and the Life of Franklin, and in 1830 established the 
American Almanac, and edited the Library of American 
Biography ; Rev. Jedediah Morse (father of Morse, the in- 
ventor of telegraphy) was the first American to issue a 
geography; Jacob and John 8S. C. Abbott, celebrated as 
writers for young people; John McClintock and James 
Strong, who in editing the Cyclopedia of Biblical, Ecclesi- 
astical, and Theological Literature rendered a service to the 
Christianity of the entire world; Jonathan Edwards, the 
theologian and metaphysician; D. D. Whedon, editor and 
metaphysician, whose book on the Freedom of the Will ren- 
dered his name immortal ; Samuel Longfellow, himself a poet, 
though less distinguished than his brother; Timothy Dwight, 
known to every lover of the hymns of the Church as the author 
of “T love thy kingdom, Lord ;” Thomas Starr King, who has 
kept the summer light abundant on the White Hills by his 
book, Wanderings among them; Samuel F. Smith, author of 
“My country, ’tis of thee;” President Hopkins, writer of 
books on moral philosophy and religion; President MeCosh, 
voluminous author, whose book on the Divine Government 
thoughtful Christians cannot afford to miss in their reading; 
Theodore Parker, aberrant, pugilistic, yet, as all must confess, 
brilliant; William Ellery Channing, chaste in life and 
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thought and expression, a poet of no mean repute; Professor 
David Swing, whose sermons were less sermons than 
sesthetic essays; Dr. Abel Stevens, the historian of his de- 
nomination; Jones Very, a poet of twilights, some of whose 
sonnets rank first in any anthology of American sonnets; 
Ray Palmer, hymnologist, who has impressed himself upon 
the world of Gospel singers; Phillips Brooks, who held him- 
self with solitary fidelity to his preaching craft, yet wrote 
“Q, little town of Bethlehem,” and whose sermons have the 
literary instinct; Henry van Dyke, late minister of the 
Brick Church, author of Fisherman’s Luck, which contains 
some of the dantiest human touches which have of recent 
years spilled tears upon the cheek, And the Other Wise Man, 
which is doubtless destined to be a classic, like Rab and His 
Friends or Fishin’ Jimmy, and whose dainty volume, The 
Poetry of Tennyson, the poet himself thought was the noblest 
interpretation of The Idyls of the King that had been made 
during his life; Newell Dwight Hillis, whose books are antho- 
logical rather than creative, but always helpful; Edward 
Everett Hale, whose brochure, A Man Without a Country, 
had in the days of our national peril a beautiful and effective 
usefulness; Edward Eggleston, whose American novels help 
set the pace for delineation of character indigenous to our 
American life; Sheldon, author of Jn His Steps, a book 
which has given a direction for righteousness to many minds; 
Henry Ward Beecher, whose sermons are substantial contri- 
butions to literature, and are of marvelous range and ex- 
pression, so that if Robertson of Brighton is to be placed 
among the literary worthies of England, Henry Ward 
Beecher must be listed with Hawthorne and Motley and Cable 


and Howells as exponents of the literary conception of 
America. Distinguished clergymen, and multitudes of those 
not distinguished, have spoken through a book to the thought 
of the country. Shedd and Phelps and Hodge and Raymond 
and Barnes, and legions more, have written standard books. 
Preachers have made large contributions to the literary 
thought of their generation. Mention has been made here 
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only of some who have wrought distinctively in the field of 
literature apart from theology, which was their native 
province. 

Preachers as Inspirers. The preacher more than most 
men has been fertile in suggestion to others in things to be ac- 
complished, as Cotton Mather (of unhappy witchcraft fame) 
suggested to Dr. Boylston the feasibility of introduction 
to Boston, and so to America, of inoculation for smallpox. 
This power of suggestion is to be considered as among the 
finest powers of the soul. To make others think, or dream, or 
aspire, or do, is genius. Dr. Peter Akers preached a sermon 
to which Abraham Lincoln listened, and which led that re- 
mote and yet neighborly spirit to cherish the dream of an- 
nihilating slavery; and Dr. Gunsaulus only a few years ago 
preached a sermon which inspired his parishioner, Philip D. 
Armour, to build the Armour Institute of Chicago. Such 
instances are not infrequent, but might be multiplied if 
space permitted. Bishop Simpson pronounced the funeral 
eulogy over Lincoln; while Bishop Andrews performed the 
like service over McKinley. 

Preachers Who Have in a General Way Contributed to the 
Nation's Infe. This list shall contain names sufficient to 
afford a basis of suggestion for multitudes of the sort not 
here mentioned. Rev. Jesse Glover presented a font of type 
to Harvard in 1638, and induced Stephen Day to go to 
America, where he issued the first book printed in America, 
namely, the Psalms in Meter. William Brewster, the first 
minister of the Puritans of Plymouth Rock, whose house in 
England had been the “meetinghouse” of John Robinson’s 
Separatists prior to their emigration to Holland, set sail 
with the Mayflower company and was their minister for 
many years. John Eliot, “Apostle to the Indians,” edu- 
cated at Cambridge, came to America in 1631, and being 
moved with compassion toward the twenty tribes of Indians 
known to the English settlement, began preaching in Newton 
in 1646, and translated the New Testament into the Indian 
tongue in 1661. At the age of eighty, when too old to con- 
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tinue his Indian missionary efforts, he taught the colored 
servants who could be gotten to him, and entered into heaven 
saying, “Welcome, joy.” Roger Williams, apostle of religious 
liberty, an Oxford man, intensely intolerant in his time, but 
who became tolerant, and settled for religious liberty what 
the Dutch called “Roodt Eylandt,” establishing therein a 
purely democratic government, founded a state where “free- 
dom to worship God according to the dictates of the indi- 
vidual conscience was made an organic law.” William Penn 
was a Quaker preacher, and author of a colonial policy such 
as places him among the best colonizing agencies in the New 
World. Thomas Hooker, “The Light of the Western 
Churches,” became the leading spirit in colonizing the 
Connecticut valley. Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, born in Con- 
necticut and educated at Yale, founded the first school for 
the Christian education of Indian youths in New England 
in 1748. Rev. Increase Mather, father of Cotton Mather, 
was president of Harvard College, and was the diplomat 
through whose skillful offices New England, after the ex- 
pulsion of Governor Andros, secured the celebrated charter 
of 1691, and was given a vote of thanks by the first Legisla- 
ture assembled thereafter; he was opposed to the persecution 
of witches, and his opposition was finally effective in the 
suppressal of such proceedings; he was the first man in 
America to receive the degree of doctor of divinity. Rev. 
Ezra Stiles was in 1777 elected president of Yale College, 
and was allowed to be one of the most brilliant occupants of 
that famous chair. John Carroll, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Baltimore, when all America was in that diocese, was 


during the Revolutionary period a proved patriot. William 


White, second Episcopal bishop in America, and inaugurator 
of the Episcopal Church in America, was presiding bishop of 
his Church when his bishopric included America. Rev. 
Samuel Kirkland, founder of Hamilton College, was for 
forty years a missionary among the Indians, and among the 
most potent factors for good in negotiating treaties with the 
Indians. David Brainerd, eminent Indian missionary, and 
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a saint whose writings are among the standards of devotional 
reading, was a friend of Jonathan Edwards, at whose house 
he died at the age of twenty-nine. Jeremy Belknap, about 
1798, wrote a carefully prepared “American biography.” 
Rev. Mason Weams was Bible agent among the colonies 
in those early days, and wrote lives of Penn, Franklin, 
Marion, and that life of Washington which served so notable 
a purpose in shaping the life of Abraham Lincoln. Rev. David 
Jones was associated with General Clark, conqueror of the 
“Territory of the Northwest,” and was chaplain of the army 
when Cornwallis surrendered. He was a fighting as well as a 
praying parson, and was chaplain to General Wayne when he 
took command of the Northwestern Territory. Rev. William 
Gordon, an English clergyman, wrote what has been char- 
acterized as the most faithful and impartial history of the 
American Revolution written contemporaneous with it; 
his book was published in England and afterward in New 
York. John Witherspoon, president of Princeton, helped 
to frame a republican constitution for New Jersey; he was a 
member of the Continental Congress, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and remained a member of Congress 
till 1782. Ralph H. Livingston, minister of the Dutch 
Church, was a stanch friend of the government during the 
time of the Revolution. Rev. James Millnor was one of the 
founders of the American Tract Society and a stanch friend 
of all eleemosynary institutions. Adoniram Judson, one of 
the founders of the “American Board” of Missions, was the 
first missionary to go to Burma; he was the first translator 
of the Bible into the Burmese tongue, and made a complete 
Burmese-English Dictionary, either of which was a task of 
sufficient magnitude to entitle a man to an immortality of 
thanks. Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet introduced deaf-mute 
instruction in the United States, and was president of the first 
deaf-mute society in America; this society was located at 
Hartford, where a monument has been erected to his memory 
by contributions from the deaf-mutes of the United States, 
both designer and architect of the monument being deaf- 
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mutes. Bishop Francis Asbury, Methodist pioneer bishop, 
a man of sublime devotion to his Master’s business, of untir- 
ing energy, of superior executive ability, of statesmanlike 
forecast, helped to change barbarism into civilization, and, 
in any fair estimate, of those factors which were chief 
makers of the republic, must be given a leading place. 
Edward Everett entered the ministry in 1813, but was chosen 
the succeeding year to the Eliot Chair of Greek in Harvard, 
was conductor of the North American Review, was a mem- 
ber of Congress for ten years, was in 1834 Governor of 
Massachusetts, in 1840 Minister to England, in 1845 presi- 
dent of Harvard, and in 1852 succeeded Daniel Webster as 
Secretary of State. 

The Preacher as Patriot. He is a friend and advocate of 
temperance. Roman Catholic clergymen and sometimes 
Episcopal clergymen are not total abstainers, but the clergy 
in general are in favor of and practice total abstinence. They 
are as a rule prohibitionists (I do not mean third party pro- 
hibitionists). They are against the canteen. Their opposi- 
tion to the liquor wickedness is known and possesses soli- 
darity. Now, in this thing, they are patriots, because who is 
a friend to the country with the largest friendship must 
oppose intemperance, which sins against economy, decency, 


home, childhood, womanhood, manhood, municipal righteous- 


ness, and the enforcement of law. Saloons are lawbreakers 
and breeders of anarchy and housers of it. All patriots, and 
accordingly all preachers, must therefore be opposed to in- 
temperance and the liquor traffic. To Methodists it is a 
pleasant memory that from the inception of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church it was a settled foe to slavery and intem- 
perance, and in the first General Conference, in 1784, com- 
posed entirely of preachers, pronouncement was made against 
the iniquity of slavery; and Bishops Coke and Asbury were 
the first Abolitionists in America, presenting to General 
Washington for his signature a petition for freeing the slaves. 
The attitude of the General Conference toward liquor was 
aggressively hostile and has never varied a hair’s breadth to 
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this hour. As friend and civilizer of the Indian the preacher 
has been among the most satisfactory and useful factors. 
Preachers have been his instructors. Theirs has been the most 
generous service, touched with no rust of gold. The mission- 
ary, from the days of Eliot, through Brainerd, to now, has 
been a civilizer, and a quieter of those turbulent spirits 
beyond anyone’s ability to estimate. Prior to Christian 
ministers’ efforts with the Indians in America proper there 
ras Las Casas, the apostle of Christianity in Cuba, a 
friend of the American aborigine, a priest of the early 
Cuban days, who was the special pleader for the rights 
of the Indians as against the enslavement by the cruel 
Spanish; and ministers as a class have been hostile to 
such Chinese exclusion laws as are unjust. Henry George, 
of Single Tax fame, promulgated a fine saying just before 
his death: “I am for man;” but the saying was not his 
invention ; it was Christ’s. Environments are to be reckoned 
with in shaping the history of the person of the minister, but 
as a rule he is against lynchings and violence. The hatchet 
policy finds scant courtesy at the hand of the more thought- 
ful member of this holy craft. He stands for sanity, fair 
dealing, manly opposition to wrong, and for the amendment 
of codes to fit the moral needs. The preacher is in evidence 
as a spokesman on all sorts of occasions. One preacher of 
prominence in a city will as a rule render more service on 
diversified occasions than all the lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men in the city. Consider in the late McKinley 
obsequies who, in the main, the orators were. However dis- 
tinguished the other professions in any given community, 
still the preacher is the customary speaker for the great oc- 
easions, as Dr. Storrs at Brooklyn Bridge. And as a patriot 
the preacher has been, and is, a power for good. Chaplain 
(now Bishop) McCabe has spoken for the Union for forty 
years with his unique power of speech in the familiar “Bright 
Side of Life in Libby Prison.” Bishop Fowler is a com- 
pelling patriotic force, in his justly celebrated lectures on 
“Lincoln” and “Grant.” Bishop Simpson, in his lecture on 
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“Our Country,” set thousands on fire for the Union in the 
days when the kindling of such flame made for the life of the 
nation. Beecher and Bishop Simpson were the two un- 
hesitant voices for the Union in the dark days of secession. 
The attitude of these two ministers is a standing rebuke to 
that of Wendell Phillips, who in the darkest days of the 
civil war, instead of standing fast by President Lincoln, 
faulted him at every step, and bolted the ticket when he was 
nominated for his second term; and though he returned to 
his allegiancy in time to vote right, his influence worked for 
hurt rather than for help. Simpson and Beecher were not 
so, but with a prodigality of effort seldom seen, flamed up 
and down the land, making for faith in country and the 
triumph of the Union cause. Beecher’s British campaign may 
frankly be considered the greatest oratorical battle and victory 
ever achieved, not forgetting the Demosthenic Philippies. 
Dr. Werter R. Davis, a Methodist preacher in Kansas, presi- 
dent of Baker University, first president of the first college 
of arts in the Territory of Kansas, was chaplain of the 
Wyandotte Convention, which framed the Free State Consti- 
tution. He was a member of the first Legislature, a friend 
of John Brown of Osawatomie, and of the strange and gifted 
Jim Lane. During the war he was first chaplain and after- 
ward colonel of a company of Kansas volunteers, and became 
commandant of Fort Leavenworth. Colonel Allen Buckner 
was a fighting parson and Methodist preacher from Illinois. 
He was first chaplain and afterward colonel of his regiment, 
and led that amazing fight of Missionary Ridge, when the 
charge began under nobody’s order, but swept on wild with 
victory. Bishop John H. Vincent, as the originator of the 
International Sunday School Lessons and of the Chautau- 
qua movement, takes rank among the educators of the world. 


Dr. E. H. Chapin was a power for good in New York 


city for thirty years, and an antagonist of slavery when an- 
tagonism counted, and a voice for the Union, when voices 
were as valuable as gold. Pere Marquette was a discoverer 
whose name and services are among the happy memories of 
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the New World, and his spirit haunts the great lakes as the 
shadows haunt the woods. Father Beissonies, who recently 
died in Indianapolis, was a Roman Catholic priest sent from 
France while Indiana was under foreign Catholic sway, and 
belonged to the see of Vincennes. This priest for the past 
half century went to and fro a minister of God, till his name 
was like “ointment poured forth” and a multitude, irre- 
spective of denomination, rose up to call him blessed. 
Phillips Brooks was such a dynamic force for national and 
international righteousness that he was like the blowing of a 
strong wind from off the sea—men felt him and were glad. 
The late Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn was, in a day of great men, 
great. He was scholarly, eloquent, and prodigious as a force 
for right doing in Brooklyn, as was no layman in the city’s 
life. 

This article must close. Enough has been said to make 
evident the accuracy of the title “The Debt of the Republic 


to the Preacher.” 
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Art. V.—THE CULTURE OF JESUS’S FAMILY. 


Jesus was a gentleman. His tastes were refined, his man- 
ners were quiet, his speech was chaste, his sympathies were 
catholic. By birth and by breeding the Son of man was 
allied to the best traditions of the race. Though the line 
of his lineage was cosmopolitan, relating him by blood to 
every stratum of human society, yet he was doubtless the 
purest product of the seed of the woman, and in both the 
Saviour and his family there are distinct marks of high 
culture. 


Culture is not learning, it is not rank, it is not a matter 
of merchandise, it cometh not by the will of man, and least 
of all is culture an accident. Culture is nurture. It is a 
matter of training, of growth, of increment, of education. 
Culture is the flower of character, it is the legitimate and 
sure product of well-selected seed well sown, well grown, 


well ripened, and well reaped. Culture is refinement, in 
the full sense of the word ; it is the product of intelligent re- 
straint, or, to recur to the natural world where culture has 
unquestioned sway, it is the direct result of painstaking toil 
and forethought, not always for the moment joyous, but 
the rather grievous, since “Every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” Though 
a commonplace of observation it is not so commonly recalled 
that cultured minds have rarely risen from the seats of 
inherited achievement or privilege or power, but more often 
from the ranks of service and struggle and strenuous en- 
deavor. The sayings of the wise rich man are verily true, 
that the sons of poverty have a surer outlook than the sons 
of wealth, and that to be brought up by one’s mother, as his 
nurse, teacher, companion, and friend, is more to be desired 
than by the help of an army of serving women, governesses, 
tutors, and special instructors and masters. Breeding, en- 
vironment, and education are potent factors in the process of 
culture. The family, the home atmosphere, the first lessons, 
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and, above all, the religious impressions of the soul’s early 
years, mean much for or against real culture. 

The childhood and youth of Jesus were those of a normal, 
healthful, well-born, and well-brought-up Jewish lad, the first 
of at least seven well-favored children. It seems clear that 
his parents wished him not only to be born but to be reared 
in the ancestral town of Bethlehem. We are told that when 
the Magi paid their visit to Bethlehem “they entered into the 
house,” and it is probable that the circumcision and naming 
at the eighth day and the presentation and purification in the 
temple at the fortieth had already taken place, for immedi- 
ately after the departure of the wise men the holy family 
fled in haste to Egypt. After Herod’s death it appears to 
have been their intention to return to Bethlehem, and only 
after special guidance from on high do they finally decide to 
settle again in Nazareth. But how superior was Nazareth 
to Bethlehem in all those local accidents which distinguish 
the intensely provincial Judean from the stirring Gentile— 
almost Greek—community of lower Zebulun and Naphtali. 
There, only a narrow, proud, tribal or at best national spirit 
prevailed. Here, Syrian, Phenician, Roman, Grecian, 
Egyptian, and Babylonian elements mingled freely in the 
tonie air which fed the broader minded yet just as pure 
blooded colonials of the Galilee of the nations. History 
teaches no lesson more clearly than that the seat of pure 
patriotism is not always the same as that of a people’s rulers. 
Nazareth was situated in the center of a circle of cities two 
hundred of which contained above ten thousand inhabitants 
apiece and each of which was within the compass of a day’s 
walk. From the very nature of the case, scores of these cities 
were never destined to attract world-wide or even national 
notice; but from the days of Deborah and Barak to those of 
the later Zealots this region has been the notorious hotbed 
of daring and independent spirits, and it was destined to 
become the protector and preserver of Hebrew letters and 
traditions for centuries after the glory had forever departed 
from the dismantled temple and capital city. 
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Looking back upon Nazareth now, it appears as though 
no happier selection could have been made with a view to 
the local environment of our Saviour’s developing years. 
From the hill on which his city was built he could look down 
upon the crossing of the caravan routes connecting Damascus 
with Alexandria and the Decapoloi with the coast. During 
the formative and plastic period of his youth Jesus sat at 
the center of the world and his shire formed the nexus of 
three continents. All the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them were made to pass before him. The sailors 
of the great sea, the merchantmen of foreign lands, the 
prudent seekers and the prodigal spenders of goodly pearls, 
the princely retinue, in marriage or mourning or holiday 
attire, the Roman centurion with his Italian cohort, the Gre- 
cian philosopher with his peripatetic discipleship, knights, 
noblemen, eunuchs, pilgrims, slaves, beggars, legionaries, 
peasants, craftsmen, countrymen, and outcasts, filed back 
and forth in endless procession at his feet while he studied 
out the problem of their destiny and his own. But his own 
life-plan and destiny, so far as he was Son of man, was more 
largely shaped by the inmates and influence of his home. 

Both Joseph and Mary were of royal blood, being of the 
house and lineage of David. Joseph, though of more mature 
years, was not so aged as art and tradition have made him, 
nor had he known the family relation prior to his betrothal 
to Mary. The Scripture declaration that Joseph was a 
righteous man, that he was deeply concerned about Mary’s 
condition and that he was not willing to make her a public 
example, together with the fact of his unquestioning and 
implicit obedience to the heavenly visions vouchsafed him ; 
his unrecorded yet nevertheless real and truly chivalric com- 
panionship and services on the fateful journey to Bethle- 
hem, while there, and again during the Egyptian exile, as 
well as his mutual concern with the mother on the occasion 
of the boy’s temporary absence from them at the celebration 
marking his adolescence—all these things proclaim the char- 
acter of Joseph one peculiarly worthy of the confidence of 
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Heaven and the respect and reverence of men. In his mother 
Jesus had the close and uninterrupted comradeship, through- 
out his entire life, of a woman whom all generations now 
characterize as blessed. In her first blush of womanhood she 
gave him birth. As the Child of divine conception, in whom 
centered not only her own fondest hopes but the age-long 
expectations of her family, tribe, nation, and race, she 
nursed, adored, taught, trained, and shaped his character 
with a devotion as deep as it was enthusiastic, with a wisdom 
as broad as it was intensive, and with a dignity and grace 
as charming and queenly as it was self-effacing. But few 
readers of literature are as yet ready to declare that Luke 
was the real author of the unique cycle of poetic songs and 
sayings which he puts into the mouths of his chief characters 
in the first two chapters of his gospel. The better under- 
standing of woman’s position and the true appreciation of 
her in the ancient Hebrew cult and the versimilitude of all 
the references to Mary, not alone in Luke but throughout the 
other gospels, make it more probable that she was the first to 
enjoy and treasure up in her heart such expressions, as she is, 
beyond doubt, the natural and immediate center of them all, 
while possessing ample gifts of authorship in her own right. 
Besides the unaffected simplicity and withal the profound 
insight of Mary, as shown by her reception of Gabriel and his 
matchless annunciation, there is an unmistakable and uni- 
form trace of high-bred courage and womanly daring, not to 
say independence, in her that cannot without violence be 
credited to the inventive genius of the evangelists. The three 
or four days’ journey of her maidenhood to the hill country 
of Judea immediately after the angel’s visit, the high spirit 
and resolution involved in the journey with her husband to 
the enrollment in Bethlehem a few months later, a journey 
equally long but of infinitely greater pains and exhaustion, 
and the last glimpse given of her in the gospels as she stands 
by her Son on the Hill of Crosses, while the long-awaited 
sword pierces also through her own soul—all these clearly 
portray the high quality of that soul. The influence of such 
48 
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a mother on such a son is, of course, beyond the measure of 
words, but the denial of its existence and potency is just as 
obviously impossible. Rebekah, Hannah, Monica, the 
mother of the Wesleys, and the mother of Ruskin are as truly 
sisters of Mary, the mother of our Lord, as was Salome, the 
mother of the gifted sons of thunder. 

No biography of the Saviour is given by any or all of the 
evangelists, and though John tells us that in case a written 
record had been made of the “many other things which Jesus 
did” during the period of his public ministry, and in par- 
ticular during that succeeding his resurrection, he supposes 
“that even the world itself would not contain the books that 
should be written,”’ yet doubtless the real reason why so little 
is set down to the first three decades of his life is found in 
the fact that during those decades his normal experiences 
and occupations were those of a normal son of man. The 
outcome and climax of this long and quiet period of prepara- 
tion are reflected in two very notable and fully recorded 


events. It was after the ministry of the Baptist had been pro- 
gressing for some time, and its center had been removed from 


the lower to the upper region of the Jordan valley, that the 
eall to baptism reaches Jesus in Nazareth, scarcely a day’s 
walk distant, and its effect is to crystallize his character into 
action and he joins the throngs that respond to the prophet. 
The single phrase which fell from the Master’s lip on this 
occasion sums up and reflects most happily the whole outcome 
of his life’s development and soul history up to this point and 
strikes the keynote of his after ministry. “Suffer it now,” 
he says to the Baptist, “for thus it becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness.” The words “it becometh us” are not else- 
where found in the gospels nor once in the Greek Old Testa- 
ment. The voicing of Heaven’s sanction, which immediately 
follows, only seems to precipitate embarrassment upon the 
sensitive soul of the well-beloved Son, and he withdraws at 
once into solitude “during forty days, being tempted of the 
devil.” The significance of the six weeks’ struggle which 
ensued, and its full story, which could only have come in 
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later days from the lips of Jesus himself, is too obvious to 
need emphasis and too sacred to be lightly discussed. The 
one unmistakable and oft repeated sign that the normal proc- 
ess of personal education was not for an instant during those 
weary weeks tampered with or suspended is seen in his 
method of meeting each several assault by the use of a para- 
graph of Scripture chosen and applied with consummate 
and telling effsct. This, together with the fact so naively 
mentioned that it was only “after the devil had departed from 
him” that “angels came and ministered unto him,” clearly 
shows the truth of the Scripture where it says, “Though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered.” 

The close kinship of Jesus to several of his apostles as well 
as to John the Baptist is not without its suggestion as indi- 
cating the social status of his family. Mary’s relation to 
Elisabeth allied her by marriage at least, if not by blood, to 
the priestly tribe of Levi, while Joseph’s brother Alpheus, 
or Cleopas, as is held by some, was father of James the less, 
of Joseph, of Judas not Iscariot, and possibly of Levi 
Matthew, and husband of the other Mary who stood on Gol- 
gotha. It was this Cleopas whose downcast mind Jesus went 
out to Emmaus to enlighten, “beginning from Moses and 
from all the prophets, interpreting in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself,” on the afternoon of the resurrec- 
tion day. Thus we see a large and versatile and, we pre- 
sume, well-to-do family the kinsfolk and loyal allies of the 
Messiah. The family of Zebedee were clearly of good standing 
and in easy circumstances, as such things went among the 
Jews of Jesus’s day, and surely the intellectual capacity and 
training of the mind that conceived and executed the writings 
of John are of the highest grade. That all of Christ’s apos- 
tles, save perhaps one, were Galileans and that several of 
them were known as fishermen, and that none of them be- 
longed to the sect or school of Pharisees or Sadducees, made 
it peculiarly easy for the Jerusalem doctors to prejudice the 


minds of their contemporaries and very largely those of care- 
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less readers down to our own day. But it must be remem- 
bered that it was the eloquence and logical acumen and un- 


“ 


answerable reasoning of these same “unlearned and ignorant 
men” that their opponents found themselves unable to over- 
come, either in their own council chambers or in the more 
democratic synagogues or before the judicial benches of the 
imperial law courts. Reckoning at its highest estimate the 
influence of the power and presence of the Holy Spirit upon 
them, the distinctly traceable human elements in their 
apology and appeal rank the members and associates of the 
apostolic circle as the intellectual peers of any age. 

But nearer to him than his disciples or his cousin kindred 
were the brothers of Jesus. Whatever interpretation is given 
to the word “brethren” in the connection, it remains that 
four men of distinct personality, two of whom have left us 
writings of great originality and interest, were reared in the 
same home with the Saviour. In the first place, no better 
proof for the normal development of Jesus’s earlier years 
could be asked than the fact that not until a considerable 
period had elapsed after he had entered upon his Messianic 
ministry did his brethren realize that he made any preten- 
sion to such a ministry; but directly they realized the fact 
they felt called upon by family pride and personal ambition 
to urge Jesus to play the réle to its utmost limit, and because 
of the mildness of his response John tells us “neither did 
his brethren believe on him.” So intelligent, however, were 
these same men, and so thorough had been their boyhood 
training in the spirit and letter of Hebrew literature, that 


immediately upon the resurrection they joined the company 


of the believers and actively entered upon the proclamation 
and defense of the New Way. James the oldest, by his 
peculiar gifts and graces, not to say his relationship to the 
Lord, rose within a few years to the succession and sat as 
chief administrator above them that were called apostles, 
while the catholicity of his spirit and judgment, as seen from 
the book of Acts as well as in his unique epistle, proclaims 
him one of the chief pillars of the early Church. The letter 
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which he addressed to the twelve tribes of the Dispersion is 
now generally looked upon as a wisdom book, conceived in 
the spirit and constructed on the model of the best extant 
examples of the wisdom literature of his people. It is 
marked, from the literary standpoint, by a degree of origi- 
nality and freedom in the use of Greek idiom which places 
it high in the class of Hellenistic writings, and there are now 
and again touches which suggest the Greek classics. The 
author of this epistle had, beyond question, a distinct appre- 
ciation as well as a facile command of vigorous and graceful 
Greek. Mayor concludes his observations on the style of 
James thus: 

On the whole, I should be inclined to rate the Greek of this epistle 
as approaching more nearly to the standard of classical purity than 
that of any other book of the New Testament, with the exception 
perhaps of the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 

Moffatt’s expressions in the same connection are equally 
strong, though he cannot receive the epistle as the work of 
James the Just: 


No New Testament writer moves with such vigor and freshness 
in Hellenistic Greek as the author of James. His book has asso- 
nances and idioms that preclude any idea of translation and ally 
him to the wisdom literature of Alexandria as well as to the Greek 
classics.+ 


The youngest brother, as we believe, of Jesus was Judas, 
the author of the epistle bearing that name. Here again we 
have a writing of exceptional originality and power, while 
the evidence it gives of the author’s wide acquaintance with 
the literature of his people, both sacred and apocryphal, is 
truly remarkable. Its language and style, though similar to 
those of the Septuagint, have a force and flavor quite its 
own. Dr. Chase says of Jude: 


He has at his command a large stock of stately, sonorous, some- 
times poetical words; ... more than once he adopts and presses 
into the service of Christian thought a recognized Greek phrase. . 
The vocabulary of the epistle proves that the author, though a 
Jew, was a man of some culture and, as it would seem, not without 
acquaintance with Greek writers.t 


* Commentary on James, ccxvi. +t The Historical New Testanient, p. 607. 
t Hastings, Bible Dictionary, article Epistle of Jude. 
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Under the head of “literary affinities” Dr. Chase discusses 
Jude’s familiarity with both the Greek and the Hebrew Old 
Testament ; his quotation from the book of Enoch of a saying 
not capable of confirmation until the recent discoveries of 
the Akhmiin fragments; his reference to a legend derived 
from the assumption of Moses, and his acquaintance with 
and dependence upon the epistles of Paul both in language 
and thought. 

Now the fact that two of the four brothers of Jesus were 
men of literary instinct and originality such as their writings 
declare, and that they were steeped in the tradition and lore 
of their nation both in its Hebrew and Greek form, speaks 
strongly for the character of the environment in which they 
were bred and educated. To be sure there is a certain un- 
trammeled directness, not to say sternness, of style common 
to them both, as well as a distinct lack of convention in their 
manner of address peculiar perhaps to provincials; but the 
essentials of real culture are unmistakable and a clear-minded 
and firm grasp of theme stamps them as men of seriousness 
and power. Their sympathy with and evident appreciation 
of the processes of nature more than with the artificiality of 
the manners of courtly society cannot be pressed as evidence 
of a lack of real culture, but quite the contrary. That utter 


absence of self-consciousness which marks the blood of princes 


and that atmosphere of sincerity in which high souls move 
as to the manner born are clearly theirs. A mere catalogue 
of the references in these epistles to the phenomena of natural 
history abundantly supports Dean Howson’s statement con- 
cerning James, that ‘there is more imagery drawn from mere 
natural phenomena in this one short epistle than in all of 
St. Paul’s epistles put together.” Jude speaks within a para- 
graph of a dozen lines of “wild waves of the sea foaming,” 
“hidden rocks,” “clouds without water, blown past by winds,” 
“autumn trees without fruit, twice dead and uprooted,” 
“shepherds without fear filling themselves.” James speaks 
of “the surge of the sea wind-driven and tossed,” “the flower 
of the grass” and the “beauty of its face” as “blighted,” of 
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one’s “being lured out and baited by his own lust,” of “the 
Father of the stars, with whom can be no parallax and there- 
fore no eclipse,” of “first fruits,” of “bridling the tongue” 
and so “able to lead with a bridle the whole body as we direct 
our horses,” of “steersmen at will, by a very small rudder, 
directing very great ships though driven by rough winds,” of 
“a little fire kindling how large a forest,” of “every nature 
of beasts and of birds and of reptiles and even of sea- 


creatures” being “tamed,” of “the tongue untamable, a never- 


resting evil full of death-bearing poison,” of the anomaly of 


“ 


a fountain from the same outlet gushing forth “sweet water 
and salt” or “the fig tree yielding olives or the vineyard figs,” 
of “the morning mist appearing for a little and then vanish- 
ing,’ of “the moth-eaten garments and the coins rusted 
through,” of “flesh-eating fire,” of “the cries of the reapers,” 
of “the battlefield fattened in the day of slaughter” and of 
“the early and late rains.” 

Among such souls and such surroundings as these, then, 
the Saviour’s early life was cast. His father, his mother, his 
brothers, his kinsfolk, and disciples we find to have been 
people with natures of artless purity, integrity, and grace. 
Without affectation, their minds were filled with the letter 
and spirit of the national literature and, accepting without 
apology as we do the traditional view as to the authorship 
of the New Testament writings, at least ten of the documents 
proceeded from this selfsame circle. If in addition to these 
we recognize the contributions of this circle to the writings 
of Luke, both in his gospel and in the apostolic Acts, it will 
not be questioned that the culture factors of New Testament 
literature are clearly traceable to the family and familiars of 
our Lord. As to the question of the measure of culture which 
belonged to Jesus himself speculation is neither becoming 
nor can it be unto profit. That the Source and Center of the 
highest culture among men was himself highly cultured goes 
without saving. His gentleness, which has made so many of 


his servants truly great, was native and inbred. The servants 
have not advanced beyond their Lord. Moreover, while 
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accepting the Christ of the creed as “conceived by the Holy 
Ghost” and therefore “very God,” it is in his character as 
“born of the Virgin Mary” and therefore “becoming in the 
likeness of men” that he is here considered. Thus beholding 
him as Son of man we must recognize the necessity of growth 
from infancy to maturity even if we were not plainly told 
that “he advanced in wisdom and in stature and in favor with 
God and man.” What a happy category is this; how simple 
and how all complete. And what a fine expression for the fact 
of culture is the phrase “in favor with God and man.” As 
for seemly speech and attractive personality and broad intel- 
ligence and quiet and restrained—though catholic and deep— 
sympathies and emotions, what son of man has risen to the 
standard set by him of Nazareth? Surely the soul that 
thought out the beatitudes, and voiced the “Our Father,” and 
measured men by the golden rule, and told the parable of the 
prodigal, and proclaimed the “Come unto me,” and looked 
in longing love upon the kingdom-near young man of means, 
and said, “Suffer the little children,” and “Talitha cumi,” 
and “Woman, behold thy son,” and “Our friend Lazarus is 
fallen asleep,” and “Let not your hearts be troubled,” and 
“Lovest thou me ‘—feed my lambs,” was the loftiest, tender- 
est, strongest, and most sterling soul that has appeared among 
the sons of men. And the mind that met the diabolus and 
charmed the doctors and taught the twelve and argued the 
weightier matters of the law and confounded the casuists and 
abashed the scribes and silenced the Sadducees and welcomed 


the Greeks was a mind the versatility of which, not to speak 


of its intellectual grasp of essentials, has been the admiration 
and despair of the men of brains from his day until our own. 
But, as he was not born a man full grown in stature, no more 
was he gifted, as we have seen, with limitless wisdom from 
the cradle. Though we are told that his hearers were amazed 
at his understanding and his answers when his anxious 
parents found him calmly seated among the teachers of the 
temple, in the first flush of youth, both hearing them and ask- 
ing them questions, there is nothing abnormal or over preco- 
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cious in the picture so artlessly traced. As unfeignedly sub- 
ject to his parents, and copartner with his father in the sup- 
port of his home and the trade of a wood-worker, it was not 
until he had reached mature years, apparently, that either 
his mother or his closest friends had unmistakable outward 
evidence of the extraordinary process which had been slowly 
developing within him the character and poise of a great 
prophet. Like his brethren and cousins he drank deeply 
meanwhile from the lore and traditions of his people, satura- 
ting his mind with the letter and inner meaning of the law, 
the greater and lesser prophets and the sacred writings, both 
canonical and extra canonical. His mother tongue was Ara- 
maic, while the sacred Scriptures were in Hebrew and Greek, 
and he appears to have been familiar with them in both 
tongues. He brought things both new and old out of their 
storied treasures. He pointed out their timely and complete 
fulfillment in his own day. His gracious words and calm 
and calming spirit enthralled and satisfied the thoughtful, 
while they confused and palsied the tongues and hands of 
those who tried to entrap him in his words. And not alone 
upon the hillsides and roadways of Gentile Galilee, nor yet 
within the rustic market places of the peasant villages, but 
again and again beneath the cloistered stoas and among the 
shady porches surrounding the public pools of the capital city 
as well as within the outer courts and inner precincts of the 
mountain of the house did he speak with convincing authority 
and unanswerable logic as none other man ever spake. 

The occidental mind does not easily appreciate the marked 
stratification of oriental society, and even the democratic 
ideas which were fundamental to the best Hebrew thought 
are widely different from those which prevail in the 
Western world. Though the arrogant Pharisees were deeply 
learned in the intricacies and traditions of the national litera- 
ture their narrow minds and illiberal souls reared an im- 
passable barrier not only about the law but as well about them- 
selves, separating them effectually, as a class, from either the 
processes or possession of real culture. The exclusive and 
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successful Sadducees, on the other hand, while broadly liberal 
and even Epicurean in bodily license, were very limited along 
the lines of intellectual refinement, neither setting nor main- 
taining any standards in this sphere which the children of 
wisdom have reason to justify. Probably no distinct section 
of Hebrew society in the days of Jesus, outside of his own 
immediate sympathizers and followers, contributed more to 
prepare the public mind for the reception of his teaching 
than the Essenes. Some indeed have gone so far as to main- 
tain that the household of Nazareth belonged to this sect, and 
that our Lord’s silence respecting it arises from this fact. 
The oft-quoted account which Hegesippus gives of James the 
Lord’s brother, and leader of the Jerusalem church, is con- 
strued with some show of reason as indicating the possession 
by that just man of the spirit if not the enthusiasm of an 
Essene, while such practices among the early Christians as 
the common meal and their desire to hold all things in com- 
mon, as well as the early rise of monasticism among them, 


are all explained in the same way: 


The cheerful confidence in God, the love of peace, the unselfish 
life, the communism, the simplicity, the acceptance for order’s sake 
of the law of the land and its administrators, combined with con- 
tempt for worldly dignities and disdain of personal aggrandizement, 
the love of one another, the tenderness toward children, to the 
weak, the sick, the aged, the distressed, . . . the love of purity and 
solitude as enabling the powers of the spirit to recreate and display 
themselves, the avoidance of oaths, the doctrine that great truths 
are not welcome and therefore not beneficial to unprepared persons, 
these are rare attributes, but common to the Essenes and the 
immediate followers of Jesus.* 


Again: 


Jesus was wont to argue, not only in a sublime and generous 
manner of his own, but also in the subtle manner with which the 
doctors of the law were conversant. He used the forms of his time, 
and perhaps would else have been unintelligible, but his own splen- 
did powers shine through. He could not have remained in any 
sect, and the Essenes, for all their spirituality and fraternity, were 
a narrow and prejudiced sect, while he manifests the broad un- 
sectarian impress of heaven.} 


* Keningale Cook, The Fathers of Jesus, vol. ii, p. 58. t Ibid., p. 62. 
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In these words we have the best that can be said relative to 
the similarity of Jesus’s teaching to that of the Essenes, and 
they are of value as showing that among at least one impor- 
tant section of Jewish society the elements of true culture 
were openly recognized and cherished. But the literary test 
is the ever acceptable and safe method of determining the 
quality of a man’s culture. Does he show acquaintance with 
the classics of his people? Does he manifest a spirit of real 
appreciation and reverent pleasure in their reading and dis- 
cussion? Has he assimilated them unto himself so that they 
have become a part of him and he in a sense a part of them ¢ 
In other words, has he so entered into their message and 
meaning that it is no longer sacrilegious for him to restate 
and interpret their meaning and message in the terms of his 
own observation and experience and with an emphasis spring- 
ing from the viewpoint of his own personality. The soul of 
whom these things are true is a cultured soul. 

It is not needful, however, to claim as peculiar the 
possession of culture by Jesus; sufficient is accomplished if 
the thought is made clear that his family and familiars were 
people possessing and possessed by that charm of gentleness 
which springs from good breeding, that simplicity of manner 
which rests upon a background of hoary tradition, and that 
chaste yet buoyant hopefulness which springs from sources 
as deep as the heart of humanity. Jesus found kinship in 
spirit as well as in flesh with the very best people in Palestine. 
From the time when the Magi of the East offered him their 
unstinted homage in Bethlehem to that last day of public 
teaching, when he was sought out in the temple at Jerusalem 
by the inquiring Greeks of the West, he attracted to himself 
the cultured searchers after truth. Simeon the saint and 
Anna the prophetess long awaited his coming in quiet con- 
fidence, and having once feasted their eyes upon his face they 
departed in peace. Nathanael, the guileless yet critical Gali- 
lean, having gazed long upon him one day from the covert of 
the fig tree, announced his conviction that out of Nazareth 
had come indeed the Rabbi-King of Israel, and forthwith 
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this Israelite indeed becomes his humble learner. Nicode- 
mus, a foremost and therefore inquiring teacher of the Jeru- 
salem Sanhedrin, having studied in public Jesus’s methods 
as a teacher and the signs which he did as credentials 
thereto, seeks the Saviour out by night in his lodgings 
and, after close inquisition, also proclaims him a Rabbi, 
come from God. And this same prudent and cultured 
councilor appears again and yet again—now in the stormy 
debate when none other stands with him and now on 
the Hill of Crosses when even at midday again it is 
night—true to his first profound conviction and pressing it 
home upon his contemporaries, though evidently not devoid 
of a nature which might itself be moved by fear of the Jews. 
Likewise Joseph of Arimathwa, another noble councilor and 
man of honorable estate, comes forward to claim for the first 


time open discipleship with him and to pay him costly 
funeral honors at great personal risk after Jesus has suc- 
cumbed to the dire ignominy of the crucifixion and has 


apparently yielded up forever his crushed and outraged spirit. 
Such tribute is not paid by such souls to men of common 
mold. Both he and his are invited guests at the formal and 
prolonged festivities of the wedding in Cana at the opening 
of his ministry, and again at an elaborate symposium in 
Bethany on the occasion of his last journey to Jerusalem. 
His frequent presence at feasts and the oft record of his table 
talk, as well as his common fame as “a wine bibber and 
gluttonous,” proclaim his endowment with social instincts, 
while his unaffected love of nature, of children, and of 
throngs of people, his unforced expressions of deep sympathy 
for the unfortunate and bereaved, clearly stamp the character 
of Jesus as that of a cultured gentleman. 


ae 
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Arr. VL—THE CHURCH AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


CurisTianity is the mother of higher education. All of 
the older universities of the world were founded chiefly for 
religious purposes. The State university is a modern institu- 
tion, and is doing a great work. In some of its splendid 
achievements we rejoice. Some think all higher education, 
as well as primary, should be given by the State; but the 
people who think so do not follow this proposition to its 
logical conclusions. The Church should maintain her schools 
for higher education even in those States where the State 
university is at its best, for the following reasons: 

First, For the best interests of higher education. In each 
State there should be more than one college or university, 
except a university for postgraduate work. A few of the 
latter, well equipped, can do all the work for the States. A 
university has its atmosphere, its life current, its personality, 
its molding power ; and it will set its seal upon every student 
who breathes its atmosphere and feels the touch of its molding 
hand. “Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honor and another unto dis- 
honor?” There is a culture of Oxford, a culture of Yale, of 
Brown, of Princeton, of Wesleyan, and of Ann Arbor. They 
all differ from each other, and yet all contribute to the best 
interests of higher education. To have higher education in 
any State or States centralized in one great school, having 
one teaching faculty, one governing body—to make curricu- 
lum and confer degrees—would form a kind of university 
trust that would be as intolerant and dominating in the realm 
of intellectual development as any company, or guild, or trust 
in industrialism or finance. Human nature is the same in all 
countries and under all governments. Let a university, there- 
fore, or a Church, or an industrial institution assume the 
form of paternalism, and seek to control patronage, and sup- 


press competition and independent enterprise, and it will be 
prejudicial and repressive to progress. The fierceness in 
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reforms is very largely the result of the conservative, intoler- 
ant, uncompromising principles centralized in special rights 
and powers. Horace Greeley said, “Political parties ought 
to die every ten years, in order to give new ideas a chance.” 
If we had but one university to the State, new ideas or educa- 
tional reform would have a hard time to get a hearing. Even 
with the number of universities we have, the natural sciences, 
which are now recognized as cardinal factors in higher edu- 
cation, have had a hard struggle to get a place and be co- 
ordinated in higher education. After a widespread revival 
in the interests of Greek, “it took Greek one hundred years 
to.get a place in Paris and Oxford as a regular constituent in 
the academic curriculum ; and physics and chemistry are not 
yet fully admitted, though Robert Boyle published his New 
Experiments Touching the Spring of the Air in 1660, Lavoi- 
sier analyzed water in 1783, Galvani discovered animal elec- 
tricity in 1790, and John Dalton published his New System 
of Chemical Philosophy in 1808.” 

It is apparent to all that there is danger in certain parts of 
our country of making a kind of guild out of the public school 
system; requiring every teacher to pass through a certain 
system, normal and college; putting the emphasis upon so 
much work done in certain places, in certain ways, and bear- 
ing certain marks, rather than upon actual fitness and power 
to do things, regardless of the place and manner of securing 
these equipments. The principles of rivalry, of competition, 
of self-reliance, of independence are fundamental principles 
in human progress and human governments. A democracy 
like ours has a diversity of opinions and characters. It must 
be so. Our progress, our stability, depend upon the conserva- 
tion of these principles. No political party can command 
all voters. It would be a menace to civil liberty if it were so. 
No Church can shepherd all the sheep, no matter how zealous 
and liberal it may be. Let the Roman Church tell the world 
a story of zeal and marvelous effort to make a nation have one 
creed and one Church ; and yet the story is one of failures. 


There is a certain liberalism in these days, cropping out 
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occasionally in union meetings, united charities, etc., which 
deplores denominationalism, and prays for the day to hasten 
when sectarianism will disappear. Every broad-minded man 
knows that dogmatism and sectarianism, so construed and 
adhered to as to keep God’s people from cooperative work in 
the Master’s vineyard, ought to disappear. But every man 
who understands the principles of belief knows that denom- 
inationalism is in the blood. God put it there, and it will 
remain in some form as long as there is a diversity 
of opinion in this world and a Bible to interpret. The 
purity of religion and the integrity of the Holy Scriptures 
depend upon these principles. Bullets can be molded so 
that it makes little difference which bullet you chance to 
take, one will fit the place as well as the other. But men, 
to build a democratic republic, to teach and exemplify the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, till all nations are 
safely established in these principles, cannot be made by put- 
ting them through one great system of ideas and modes of 
work. Let those who think we should have one great univer- 
sity to each State, or one great university over several States, 
study the history of higher education in other countries. The 


best educated people in the world are the German people. 
Prussia is perhaps the center of higher education of all na- 
tions; for scholarly investigation of the Scriptures, progress 
in science and philosophy, and industrial schools, Prussia 
stands easily first among the many. The secret of her prog- 
ress is found in her educational system. She has at least 


six great universities, with many colleges, each independent 
of the other, rivaling each other upon all the lines of scholarly 
debate and public recognition. They “provoke one another 
to good works.” And yet we have one State more than twice 
the size of Prussia. How different in France! Previous to 
the first French Revolution, France was the seat of numerous 
independent universities. She stood first in higher education, 
and held the place among nations that Germany now holds. 
These universities were abolished in the days of the French 
commune, and were finally replaced under the first Napoleon 
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by what was called a “Great National University.” Between 
1870 and 1890 the French government spent about $130,- 
000,000 on buildings and equipments for its university. In 
1896 the university was reorganized, going back to the system 
held before the French Revolution. The result is, there is no 
variety and enthusiasm in college life. While there are col- 
leges distributed over the republic, yet they are all subject to 
one governing board, which sends forth professors, programs 
of study, regulations, ete. The universities lack personality. 
They are not independent institutions. They cannot sit in 
judgment on each other, and rival each other, as they do in 
Germany. The most eminent and learned men in France 
called for the overthrow of this system. Professor Playfair 
says, “The unanimity is surprising with which eminent men 
ascribe the intellectual paralysis of the nation to the central- 
ization of administration and examination by the University 
of France.” M. Dumas writes, “If the causes of our marasmus 
appear complex and manifold, they are all still reducible to 
one principle—administrative centralization, which, applied 
to the university, has enervated superior instruction.” M. 
Renan said: “The paltry faculties created by the first empire 
in no way replace the great and beautiful system of rival 
universities with their separate autonomies and systems, 
which all Europe borrowed from France, and which all coun- 
tries but France have preserved. We must create in the 
provinces five or six universities, each independent of the 
other.” 

Second, The Church university is a conservator of our 
republic. The American nation was born from the most 
religious and best trained people that ever gave birth to a 
nation. All other nations came from rude barbarians or half- 
civilized peoples, except the Hebrews and the Americans; 
and these two were born of religious ideas and purposes. Not 
only so, but it took a powerful and widespread revival of 
religion to make possible the national union and republican 
government which we enjoy. I quote from President War- 
ren, on American Infidelity: “Before 1740 the spirit of intol- 
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erance, jealousy, and isolation prevailed among the colonies. 
There was neither ethnological, political, social, nor religious 
unity among them. The international jealousies, civil, social, 
and religious antagonisms of all Europe seemed concentrated 
upon a narrow strip of land along the Atlantic coast; shut in 
between the territories of France on the north and west, and 
Spanish Florida on the south, bisected near the middle by the 
Dutch and Swedish populations in New York and Delaware, 
overdotted with settlements of every European nationality. 
No two under a common charter. Scarce two had a like 
religion. Here was a Romanist colony. Near by was a 
Huguenot settlement. Yonder was a Quaker; and next to 


his boundary was the formal Anglican. Noblemen and peas- 


ants, Papists and Protestants, Roundheads and Cavaliers. 
There were but two things common to all, namely, Old World 
affinities and jealousies of each other. Whence could come 
unity and order out of such imbittered, heterogeneous condi- 
tions? Who could make these dry bones live? Toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century came the fullness of God’s 
time. First, a soul was needed to organize the rich, though 
motley, elements into a living national body. That soul was 
communicated as by a divine afflatus in the Whitefield re- 
vivals. Its mighty heat broke down the partition walls, and 
burned up the Old World prejudices, and let a tide of gracious 
influences roll through the whole domain. The first time in 
their history the British colonies were agitated by one thought 
and moved by one impulse. Again and again, through all 
these colonies, this most famous evangelist moved under 
divine impulse, and revivals burned like prairie fires. Puri- 
tan New England forgot its gowned priests. Dutch New 
York and German Pennsylvania unlearned their degenerating 
vernacular. The Quaker was delighted with the Gospel, so 
simple and plain. The Covenanter and Huguenot were one. 
The spirit given, the outward discipline came from 1740 to 
1762. The French and Indian wars drilled the young nation 
in the use of arms. The fisheries around Cape Cod prepared 
the seamen that followed Paul Jones to victory. Old South 
49 
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Church in Boston was the nerve center of agitation and 
patriotism ; ministers leading the way in debate, and appeal 
ing to the word of God and the spirit of holy Christianity for 
their apology and their defense. Before the Declaration of 
Independence was drafted Dr. Dutch read the thirty-fifth 
psalm, which seems as if written for the occasion, and led the 
assembly in prayer.” 

Moreover, this nation has been saved at least twice by its 
religious faith and Christian leadership. Following the 
Revolution came the darkest days in the history of the repub- 
lic. The dissipation, prodigality, and vices of camp life had 
been carried back to the home. The spirit of reckless specula- 
tion was rife. The French allies that had come to our aid 
brought with them the infidelity of Voltaire. The soil of 
the American mind was peculiarly fitted for the reception of 
false doctrine. Three men, infidels and iconoclasts, indorsed 
and encouraged the infidelity of the day. Two were English 
born and bred, the other was an American; all three doubting 
Thomases—Thomas Jefferson, President and political leader, 
one of America’s brightest and greatest statesmen; Thomas 
Cooper, educated and educator; Thomas Paine, social revolu- 
tionist and patriot, whose Age of Reason was widely read. It 
looked in those days as if the young republic would fall to 
pieces for the lack of patriotism and conscience. gut the 
revivals of 1801-3 swept the country from north to south, 
burning up the teachings of French infidelity and the Age of 
Reason, and gave the republic a new life, a new conscience, 
and a national impulse. This republic, therefore, is a Chris- 
tian republic, founded on Christian principles, governed 
largely by New Testament doctrines. The government prints 
on its money, “In God We Trust.” It appoints days of fast- 
ing and prayer. It uses a system of Christian oaths for its 
officers. It has at different times granted subsidies to religion. 
Most of our legislatures exempt the family Bible from execu- 


tion. They provide that each apprentice shall be supplied 


with one, and require that a Bible shall be in the hands of 


every inmate of a jail, penitentiary, or reform school. The 
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halls of legislation are supplied with copies of the Bible. 
The government appoints Christian chaplains to public serv- 
ice; secures the observance of the Christian Sabbath, and 
punishes blasphemy against God. Again, in the Ordinance 
of 1787 for the Northwest Territory of Ohio, the compact 
entered into between the thirteen original States and the 
people of the Territory, now composing more than five great 
States, declares forever unalterable, unless by common con- 


‘ 


sent, that the object of the compact is “extending the funda- 
mental principles of civil and religious liberty, which form 


the basis whereon those republics, their laws and constitutions 


are erected ; to fix and establish those principles as the basis 


of all laws, constitutions, and governments, which forever 
hereafter shall be formed in said Territory.” The third arti- 
cle, which appears in the constitutions of all these States of 
the Northwest, and that appears also in nearly all the con- 
stitutions of the States which have been formed since that 
date, is in these most significant words: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” This is the language of no sect 
or political party, but of solemn, national, fundamental, 
American law. The basis of our republic, therefore, is 
declared to be Christian ethics. Whoever does not perceive 
this vital distinction does not understand American history. 
Every schoolboy knows that when Catiline sought to destroy 
the republic of Rome he sought first to corrupt the Roman 
youth; and that when the National Assembly at the head of 
the French Revolution would destroy religion and the gov- 
ernment the first step was to drive the Bible from the public 
schools and to secularize education throughout. After the 
French Revolution had run its course a religious society sent 
from London a committee to investigate the moral conditions 
in Paris; and they searched for four days through the book- 
stalls and news stands in that city without finding a Bible. 
The French republic is based upon philosophy ; the American 
republic, on Christian ethics. And yet the American repub- 
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lic is the only government in the world that has entered upon 
the perilous and untried experiment of leaving God out of 


education ; for even the French republic provides one day in 


five when the children may receive religious instruction at 
public expense. “We must, therefore, insist on Christian 
ethics, the fundamental teachings of the word, for right 
character, or we are ruined.” 

Third, The Church university is a necessity in order to 
give the world full-orbed education. We follow the general 
division of higher education indicated by President Nicholas 
Butler. Every child coming into this world has an inherit- 
ance by birthright of five great potential possessions: 

1. Literature, which is the accumulation of knowledge and 
fancy preserved in writing; that vast storehouse of essays, 
treatises, and histories which preserve the results of observa- 
tion, thought, or fancy, and which are stored up like great 
reservoirs in the libraries and universities in the land. No 
education is complete that does not introduce the student te 
his possession of literature. 

2. The student has a great inheritance in nature, or natural 
science. He comes in contact first with the world of wonders. 
He is surrounded with riddles and contradictions. He is 
really in a wonderland. “The very riches that God has 
bestowed upon the child in nature confuse him, awe him, 
overcome him, unless the key to the physical world and its 
phenomena is put in his hand. He should walk like the 
Greek in nature, with wonder, and awe, and worship; but, 
unlike the Greek, he should go armed with all the resources 
of modern scientific methods and all the facts acquired by 
modern research.” No education is full-orbed that does not 
lead the student into his inheritance of science. 

3. The child comes into the world as a part of a family, 
inheriting share and share alike with other members of the 
home. He is owner by birthright of certain stock in a 
great company. He is the heir of a larger life, growing out 
of his relationship to his fellow-men, an institutional life, 
which affords protection and advantages in family, social, 
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business, and political life. Halfway between the anarchy 
of Rousseau, growing out of a self-centered life, and the 
collectivism and stagnation of China, growing out of the loss 
of the individual in the national life, is the law of liberty, 
allowing a field for every human activity to develop and 


enrich without pulling down its fellow-man, cooperating 


toward a common end. No higher education can be complete 
that does not include and give the student a right comprehen- 
sion and certain preparation for institutional life. 

4. The child has a great inheritance of art and esthetics. 
The air he breathes is filled with music. He is the child of 
poetry and of song. The beauty in nature is his, the pictur- 
esque and the sublime. Our forefathers sought to exclude 
this great factor from their systems of education. They con- 
fined themselves to the useful and industrial arts. But the 
soul broke away from such unnatural restraints, and sang to 
itself, in hours of joy or sadness, sweeter music than ever the 
Sirens sang. It lifted the dome of the temples and carved 
them with beautiful images. It sought to put its higher and 
nobler aspirations on canvas and in stone. No education is 
complete that does not give the student an introduction to his 
inheritance of art and music and poetry and song. 

5. And most important of all is religion, Christian evi- 
dences, Christian ethics. No education is full-orbed that 
leaves God out. The child has an inheritance and birthright 
in the kingdom of God; and the education that fails to lead 
the student into the possession of this birthright is fatally 
defective. President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, says: “I 
believe that standing firm on the postulates, God, soul, and 
immortality, education will in years to come disentangle 
many perplexities and lead the mind to purer and nobler con- 
ceptions of righteousness and duty. I believe that the ethics 
of the New Testament will be accepted by the scientific, as 
well as the religious faculties of men, by the former as law, by 
the latter as Gospel.” President Nicholas Butler says: “Re- 
ligious teaching is rapidly passing out of education entirely ; 
and the familiarity with the English Bible, as the greatest 
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classic of our tongue, that every cultivated man owes it to him- 
self to possess, is becoming a thing of the past. And yet the 
religious element may not be permitted to pass wholly out of 
education, unless we are to cripple it and render it hopelessly 
incomplete. The religious element of human culture is essen- 
tial. It must be presented to every child whose education 
aims at completeness.” Joseph Cook says: “Every gap in 
higher education is an inlet to unsound conviction. A college 
education ceases to be a liberal education when the Christian 
evidences are left out. That curriculum is no more complete 
than the human form is without shoulders and head. There 
is a hierarchy of science, leading up naturally to the highest 
themes of philosophy and ethics; and it is not too much to 
affirm that the colleges that are careless to the degree of 
cutting off the teaching of God are headless trunks, they are 
torsos that never will have life to carry civilization through 
the future with safety.” 

Any character that is educated in one, two, three, or four 
of these divisions of human learning, without the fifth, has 
an imperfect education. To leave Christian ethics out of 
education is to leave education without a fundamental basis. 
There can be no character without morals, and no morals 
without religion. The State can teach literature as well as 
the Church, except history. No man can teach history in- 
telligently who does not believe in God, for history is but the 


record of God’s providences. As Humboldt said, “History 


is not intelligible without the idea of a higher governing 
s° 


power The State can teach institutional life, or democ- 
racies, as well as the Church. The State can teach art as well 
as the Church. But the State cannot teach full-orbed science 
as well as the Church, unless the State puts a Christian 
teacher in the chair of science. No man can teach biology 
intelligently who does not believe in God as the source of life. 
A student can be led to God by a teacher of natural science. 
But the teacher who substitutes force for God, or rationalistie 
evolution for theistic evolution, is sure to confuse if he does 


not lead away from a belief in God and obedience to the 
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teachings of Christ. ‘The twentieth century is to witness a 
gig 
tic effort of interpreting the whole world and all things that 


antic conflict of spirits, for man has undertaken the gigan- 


are therein, in their origin, essence, and end, on what are called 
purely and strictly scientific principles; that is, without God, 
simply and alone from the pure data of matter and force.” 
Here is our dilemma. Beginning with the public school 
system and going to the university supported by the State, 
we face the fact that the State is obliged to educate all chil- 
dren for her own protection against the dangers of illiteracy ; 
and the State must, so far as her schools are supported by 
taxation, refuse to allow any distinctive sectarian religion 
or formulas taught at public expense. And yet we face a 
greater danger, namely, criminal literacy, for morality with- 
out religion has not saving power. Mr. Huxley, the great 
naturalist and rationalist, said: “I hold that any system of 
education which attempts to deal only with the intellectual 
side of a child’s nature, and leaves the rest untouched, will 
prove a delusion and a snare, just as likely to produce a crop 
of unusually astute scoundrels as anything else. In my be- 
lief, unless a child be taught not only morality, but religion, 
education will come to very little.” The Bible has gone from 
the public schools, and so long as conditions remain as they 
are the Bible cannot be taught at public expense. A democ- 
racy like ours must exclude what would seem to be a sectarian 
bias, giving to one denomination the advantage over another, 
or teaching a faith to children or students at public expense, 
contrary to the faith of the parents. But there may come a 
day, and the signs of the times indicate that the day is com- 


ing rapidly, when Romanists and Protestants, good citizens 


who are non-Churchmen, Hebrews and Gentiles alike, will 
understand each other better and have a greater regard for 
each other’s opinions. They will see the absolute necessity 
of teaching certain great fundamental doctrines from the 
word of God which underlie right character and the stability 
of civil governments. When that day comes parts of the 
Bible will be used as a text-book in public schools; chairs in 
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State universities will be set apart to teach the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, if State universities are to con- 
tinue in favor; and men will be chosen, not to teach the doc- 
trines of a sect, but to be the expositors of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Bible. We will then do as Germany is doing. 

There began an educational reform in Germany about 
1776, by such men as Johann Bernhard Basedow, writer on 
education, and founder of the Basedow institutions. With 
him were such men as Saltzmann and Campe, and such 
books as Rousseau’s Emile. These reform movements drove 
the Bible from the schools in Germany, but after eighty 
years of trial and a most searching debate Germany decided 
that “A balanced educational science must rest on a posi- 
tive Christian foundation.” Pestalozzi said, “I consider 
a thorough knowledge of the scriptural histories, and 
especially of the life, suffering, and death of Jesus Christ, 
and the study of the sublimest passages of the Bible with a 
childlike believing spirit, the beginning and essence of what 
is necessary for religious instruction; and then, above all 
things, a fatherly care to make the child feel the worth of 
prayer offered in faith.” Germany, the most learned land on 
the globe, divided between Catholic and Protestant, infidel 
and believer, scouts the idea that the Bible is to be excluded 
from the common schools and colleges. Four or five hours 
of religious instruction per week are absolutely required in 
every German school, and no man can qualify as a teacher 
without passing an examination in the study of the Scrip- 
tures. There is not another country in the world where 
religious instruction is so systematically and thoroughly 
given as in Germany. The principal function of the German 
school is officially declared to be “the making of God-fearing, 
patriotic, self-supporting citizens.” 

Fourth, The Church university is a necessity to furnish 
the best conditions for student life. The atmosphere and the 


teacher of a college mean so much, especially in the under- 
graduate work. The Church, therefore, must furnish the 
Christian teacher. If the teacher is an infidel, a freethinker, 
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a rationalist, or a believer in the “Development Theory,” he 
will carry his unbelief into the schoolroom. No man can 
divest himself of his opinions. He cannot, for prudence’ 
sake, suppress his belief. Ruskin said, “A Frenchman can- 
not paint a picture, because he cannot keep himself out of it.” 
So no man can leave his belief or misbelief out of his life and 
teaching. The advocates of a purely secular education tell 
us we should form guilds and build apartment houses around 
the secular institutions; that we should provide Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and other good agencies for 
creating an atmosphere that will be protective and stimu- 
lating in the student body. But the chief difficulty cannot 
be reached by outside influences. The danger is not so much 
in the student body as it is in the class room and the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the teaching force. We should, indeed, go 
into the secular institutions with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
other religious agencies, and do all we can to prevent the 
young Christian from losing his faith and loyalty, and to 
bring students who are not Christians into the way of belief 
and life. But it is impossible, by these or any other outside 
agencies, to counteract the poison that a student may get in 
the class room, or neutralize the moral miasma he breathes 
in the very atmosphere created by teachers who hold the 
atheistic “Development” theory. With these teachers there 
is no place for separate creation, for providence or prayer, for 
miracle or immortality. “Language, religion, morality, art, 
science, law, history, and all the rest which we have derived 
from the word of God and Christian civilization are but the 
products of change of matter, the results of circumstances,” 
according to the “Development Theory.” Mr. Darwin says, 
“If animals were educated as men, they would be men.” 
“Fate or accident alone, whichever you please to call it, has 
determined it otherwise.” The Church cannot free itself 
from the obligation of furnishing opportunities in higher 
education, equal to the best, for her own sons and daughters. 
Fifth, The Church university offers the best investments. 
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Horace Greeiey said when dying: “Fame is a capricious 
thing. To-day men praise you; to-morrow, curse you. Riches 
take wings and fly away. ‘There is but one thing immortal— 
character.” There are many who believe, as Mr. Stead says, 
that the greatest result growing out of the Crimean War was 
the attraction to Constantinople of Mr. Christopher Robert, 
a plain, good citizen from New York, who founded Robert 
College, which afterward made the men who framed the 
constitution and led the Bulgarian people to a democratic 
sentiment and a national hope, after the treaty of Berlin had 
given to these people the right of self-government. The 
millions of the Ottoman Empire depend more to-day upon 
this little college for light and leadership in the new century 
than upon any other human organization or institution. Mr. 
Robert’s money is lifting a nation. In some respects the most 
important work of. the Church is educational, and the de- 
nomination without a college will disappear. A gift going 
into a college goes into the character of young men and young 
women, who, in turn, become examples and teachers in all 
vocations of life. The benefactor goes through the stored 
energies in his gift, and may say to the beneficiary, as Jesus 
said, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end.” 
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Arr. VIL—THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOETHE’S 
ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

Nor many years ago there was published by a German 
pastor a work of uncommon interest on Goethe’s religious 
development. The book* made a strong claim that Goethe 
was religious in the best sense, approaching the Christian 
ideal, and confessing to Protestantism. The author, Pastor 
Filtsch, took issue with the then prevalent view, that Ger- 
many’s greatest poet is an unsafe guide for the immature and 
unformed. His own experience had proved the contrary. 
When a young man, “erring in the mists of doubt,” he had 
been “helped by Goethe to build up again a shattered world.” 
The pastor wished that the great poet should lead others, as 
he had been led himself, out from the gloom of pessimism to 
the light of faith and Christianity. The work of Filtsch was 
not the first} nor the only one of its kind, but one particu- 
larly forceful. It was extensively reviewed, and though the 
skeptical shook their heads, regarding Goethe as an odd 
mediator (“ein etwas seltsamer Mittelsmann”t) in religious 
matters, no one could fail to be impressed by the accuracy, 
the inspiration, and elevating tendency of the book. The 
subject of Goethe’s religion has been before men’s minds in 
Germany for the past ten years, and the favorable reception 
given such a book as the one mentioned is but another evi- 
dence of a strong undercurrent of faith which is sweeping 
over Germany, a reaction against a long era of skepticism. 

It has been traditional in the past to call Goethe a pan- 
theist; Goethe scholars of the present day, however, know 
that the subject of Goethe’s philosophy cannot be disposed of 
so briefly. Aided by the opening of the Weimar archives in 
* Goethes religiése Entwickelung. Ein Beitrag zu seiner inneren Lebensgeschichte. 
Von Dr. Eugen Filtsch, ev. Pfarrer in Bukarest. Gotha, Perthes, 1894. (Eine neue 
Bearbeitung seiner 1879 in Zillers Jahrbuch fir Padagogik erscheinene Doktordis- 
sertation.) 

+t Compare, for example, Heinzelmann, W., Goethes religiise Entwickelung, 1893; 


Harnack, Goethe in der Epoche seiner Vollendung, 1887; Zweiter Abschnitt. 
t Jahresberichte fur Neuere Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, 1894, iv, 8a, 42. 
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1887, the publication of the new Weimar edition of Goethe’s 
works, letters, and journals, and the flood of Goethe litera- 
ture that followed in its wake and flows unceasingly on, 
scholars of the present have become more confident of possess- 
ing a complete view of the total range of Goethe’s master 
mind, and they have more resolutely advanced upon the diffi- 
cult problem of establishing what was Goethe’s criticism of 
life, his philosophical thinking, his ethical and religious 
views, in fact all that is embraced in the word “Weltanschau- 
ung.” 

The first striking impression that one receives on viewing 
Goethe’s wide range of literary, epistolary, and conversational 
“confessions” is that he never stood still. He was ever 
changing, developing, growing; “ein Werdender” he loved to 
call himself to the last year of his life. Reflecting upon these 
changes in himself, Goethe says in his Maxims in Prose :* 
“To every age of man there corresponds a certain philosophy. 
The child appears as a realist; for it is as much convinced 
of the reality of its apples and pears as of its own existence. 
The youth, assailed by inner passions, must fix his attention 
upon himself, must anticipate himself [“sich vorfiihlen” ], 
he is changed to an idealist. In manhood, on the other hand, 
he has every reason to become a skeptic. He does well to 
doubt whether the means that he has chosen for his end be 
the best before acting; after action he has cause to keep his 
reasoning powers movable, so that he may not have to regret 
a wrong decision afterwards. The old man, however, will 
always confess to mysticism; he sees that so much seems to 
depend upon chance; the irrational succeeds, the rational 
fails, fortune and misfortune appear unexpectedly on an 
equality ; so it is, so it was, and old age takes comfort in Him 
who is, who was, and ever shall be.” A similar passage occurs 
in his Conversations with Eckermann, where Goethe com- 
pares the history of Indian philosophy to the development in 
the individual of a life-philosophy, the stages being the real- 


* Spriiche in Prosa, Ethisches vii, No. 629. The similar passage is found in Ecker- 
manns Gespriiche mit Goethe, vol. ii, p. 71, under date of February 17, 1829. 
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ism or sensualism of childhood, the idealism of youth, the 
skepticism of manhood, the mysticism of old age. Goethe 
was undoubtedly conscious of such changes in himself, and 
we can roughly mark periods in his development. The ideal- 
ism of youth we may consider closed at about 1780, when his 
closer acquaintance with the philosophy of Spinoza ushered 
in the period of skepticism. The year of Schiller’s death 
would make a convenient date for the beginning of the period 
of mysticism, which would extend to Goethe’s death in 1832. 

Born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1749, the poet was 
brought up under strong religious influences. His mother 
and a circle of intimate friends early instructed him in the 
Bible. To them, as in all Protestant families, the Bible was 
not only an ethical teacher, the revelation of religious truth, 
it was also an educational factor, taking the place of all arts, 
histories, and sciences. The young learned to read therefrom, 
the father inscribed on its first blank pages the events of 
family history, and every word of the text was reverently 
regarded as literal, infallible truth.* 

At the age of nineteen, returning home from the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic on account of a very serious illness, Goethe's 
intimate acquaintance with Fraulein von Klettenberg marked 
an epoch in his life. This lady was a member of the society 
of Moravians in Frankfort, and her religion of faith and feel- 
ing, communion with the Spirit, and trust upon “meinen 
treuen, unsichtbaren Fiihrer,” made a deep impression upon 
the young convalescent. He later erected in her honor a last- 
ing monument in the sixth book of Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre, “Die Bekenntnisse einer schéner Seele,” which de- 
serves very high rank as devotional literature. Subsequently 
Goethe became acquainted with Herder and, through him, 
with the works of Haman, the “wizard of the North.” They 
filled him with admiration for the Old Testament as litera- 
ture. With them and Lavater, the eloquent preacher, and 

* Illustrations of how thoroughly the spirit and language of the Bible entered into 
Goethe’s thought and work may be seen in Victor Hehn’s essay, “Goethe und die 


Sprache der Bibel,” Goethe Jahrbuch, 1885. Reprinted in Hehn, Gedanken uber 
Goethe. Berlin, 1895; 3d edition. 
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author of the Physiognomies, the young Goethe, opposed the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century, and in such fragments 
as “Briefe des Pastors zu . . . an den neuen Pastor zu” he 
preaches a religion of feeling, “ein Gefiihlschristentum.” As 
a pupil of Rousseau, however, Goethe applauded the French 
philosopher’s attacks on the doctrine of original sin and shared 
his enthusiasm for nature, his opposition to dogma. Thereby 
he clashed with his friend Lavater, who divided all mankind 
into two classes, Christians and atheists, and numbered 
Goethe not among the former. The period before his going 
to Weimar, in 1775, was Goethe’s epoch of “Sturm und 
Drang,” which meant a revolt against existing traditions in 
literature and art, against dominant political, social, and 
religious institutions. It was the high tide of individualism, 
in which young aspirants, scarcely out of their teens, accused 
the world of being out of joint; yet not being clear in their 
own minds as to what could be done to improve existing con- 
ditions, they accomplished nothing toward reform, the revolu- 
tion was one of words, not of deeds. The lack of clear vision 
and definite aim was likewise evident in the young Goethe; 
his idealism was beyond question, yet we may accept the calm 
critical estimate of him made by Kestner, the original of 
Albert in Werthers Leiden: “Goethe is not yet settled as to 
a philosophy of life. He strives earnestly after truth, yet 
values more the conscious feeling of truth than the demon- 
stration of it.” 

The passions of “storm and stress” were subdued in Wei- 
mar by the responsibilities of office, the daily routine of pro- 
fessional duties, the intellectual awakening produced by the 
study of Spinoza. Whether Goethe ever made a complete 


systematic study of Spinoza is a very doubtful matter, yet his 
friends Herder and Jacobi, and above all Frau von Stein, made 
the study attractive to him. He was impressed by two phases 
of the ethical teaching of Spinoza—its calming influence and 
the boundless unselfishness of pantheism. His former senti- 


mental worship of nature, under the influence of Rousseau, 
recognized a bond of brotherhood with all the forms of living 





= 
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creation ; that idea, a sentiment, now became a conviction, a 
scientific theory of the close relationship of every variety of 
animate creation. Goethe plans to devote his whole life to the 
pursuit of nature study. His enthusiasm for the philosophy 
that has been as a revelation to him is expressed in some of 
his letters: “Spinoza proves not the existence of God; exist- 
ence is God. And if others for that reason rebuke him with 
the phrase ‘atheum,’ I should like to name and extol him as 
‘Theissimum’ and ‘Christianissimum.’ ”* 

Goethe was by no means an amateur in science, as Emer- 
sont chose to call him, but a most persevering searcher after 
scientific truth, a discoverer and thinker in advance of the 
scientists of his time. Helmholtz,} after acknowledging 
Goethe’s contributions to science, says that Goethe looked 
upon nature as a poet who sees before him a great work of 
art, mayhap a tragedy with its characters in action, out of 
which he seeks to construct the central ideas and artistic 
principles. And indeed Goethe thought no object grander 
than, reading from the open book of nature, to establish the 
unity, harmony, and simplicity of nature. He undoubtedly 
gave expression to the theory of movement and evolution in 
nature, but it is incorrect to speak of him as anticipating the 
work of Darwin. The position taken by Otto Harnack§ and 
Steiner|| on this point seems secure: that Goethe must be con- 
sidered independently, that he puts questions merely that 
Goethe’s theory of development, as far as he had any, might 
be called a theory of transmutations (“Transmutations- 
theorie”), not a theory of descent (“Descendenztheorie” ). 

Continuing the examination of what was here called 
Goethe’s skeptical period, we find that in pursuance of his 
ideal of self-culture he goes to Italy for two years. When he 
returned to Weimar, in 1788, he grew homesick for the clas- 


* Letter to Jacobi, June 9, 1785. 

+“ Goethe ; or, The Writer,” Emerson’s Representative Men. 

t Helmholtz, Ueber Goethes Naturwissenschaftliche Arbeiten. Holt & Co. (Ger- 
man Scientific Monographs.) 

$ Harnack, Goethe in der Epoche seiner Vollendung, p. 102. 

| Goethes Weltanschauung. Von Rudolf Steiner. Weimar, 1897. Compare, by the 
same author, the introductions and notes to his edition of the scientific works of 
Goethe in Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationallitteratur. 
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sical scenes he had left. The literary works he published re- 
flected a high ideal, that of Greek art and literature, but they 
were not understood ; his I phigenie and Tasso were not appre- 
ciated. He chafed under the restrictions which provincial 
Weimar laid upon its residents. Estrangements from friends 
followed, especially after his making the lowborn Christiane 


Vulpius his wife against the wishes of polite society and with- 


out the sanction of the Church. His Roman Elegies gave 
very great offense. There Lucretius appears as his ideal, and 
in a letter to Count Stolberg he confessed that he was more or 
less inclined toward the Epicurean philosophy of Lucretius 
and restricted all his pretensions to the sphere of earthly life. 
“Der grosse Heide in Weimar” was a phrase that expressed 
Germany’s disappointment in her great poet. He character- 
ized himself as an unbending realist, “ein steifer Realist.” 
But a change toek place in Goethe in reference to a sterner 
view of moral questions, a change which in great measure 
was due to the study of Kant. Abhorring the speculations of 
philosophy Goethe instinctively shrunk from mastering The 
Critique of Pure Reason, but The Critique of Practical Rea- 
son and The Critique of the Power of Judgment Goethe made 
a part of his intellectual equipment. The study of Kant was 
made attractive to him by an admirer of Kant’s philosophy, 
the poet Schiller, whose strenuous life presented an applica- 
tion of stern moral law and stimulated Goethe to renewed 
intellectual and literary effort. Goethe felt a certain patri- 
otic pride in Kant, acknowledged his services to the world 
and to himself, and when asked by Eckermann many years 
after* who ought to be called the greatest of the German 
philosophers he said : “Kant is the most distinguished, beyond 
any doubt. He, too, is the one whose teaching has continued 
to be operative and has most deeply penetrated German cul- 
ture.” 

Tn his letters+ to Jacobi, about the end of the century, 
Goethe speaks of himself as no longer the “rigid idealist.” 


* Eckermanns Gespriiche mit Goethe, vol. 1, 242. 
+ Goethes Briefe. Weimar. Ausgabe No. 3412 (October 17, 1796); No. 4172 (January 
2, 1800). 
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An approach to theism and Christianity came through new 
cultural influences and this marks the last epoch, that of 
Goethe’s mysticism. Strong influences working in this direc- 
tion were, first, the German romantic enthusiasm for the Mid- 
dle Ages, its religion and culture, its symbolism and mysti- 
cism; secondly, the oriental influence which followed the 
opening up of India and acquainted the world with the 
treasures of Indian literature and philosophy. ‘“Zuletzt miis- 
sen wir uns zu einem religiés verniinftigen Islam bekennen,” 
writes Goethe to Marianne von Willemer (1820), who in- 
spired in Goethe an Indian summer of song, the collection of 
lyrics, Westdstlicher Divan. A third influence, equally 
strong but frequently overlooked, was the religious training 
which the poet had received in his youth at home, in Frank- 
fort, which reasserted itself with vigor in his old age. Otto 
Harnack, in his suggestive, fundamental study: “Goethe, in 
der Epoche seiner Vollendung,” calls the period following 
Schiller’s death (1805), and more specifically the last twenty 
years of the poet’s life, the period of his completion. This 
does not mean that Goethe’s growth ceased at any time, for 
his faculty of assimilating culture was never impaired, but 
it means that in those last twenty years Goethe’s views and 
judgments were no longer subject to radical changes. If we 
wish to study Goethe’s Weltanschauung it is the latter period 
which is most worthy of attention. This view is opposed by 
some Goethe scholars, such as Steiner* and Meyer,+ who see 
the representative period of Goethe’s intellectual life in that 
which has been called here the skeptical. The followers of 
Haeckel would see in Goethe’s mysticism but another illustra- 
tion of the weakening of a great mind which has passed 
maturity and enters senility. An American Goethe scholart 
has very properly said, “It is not possible to select any one 
period of Goethe’s intellectual history, any one phase of his 
* Steiner, Rudolf, Goethes Weltanschawung, pp. 80-83. 

t R. M. Meyer, Zuphorion, i, pp. 622-5 (Review of Filtsch); compare, also, Goethe 
Preisgekrinte Arbeit, 1895. 


+ Calvin, Thomas, Review of Steiner’s Weltanschauung, Americana Germanica, 
vol. ti, No. 1, 1898, p. 95. 
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many-sided thinking, and say with confidence, This is the 
real Goethe. What such a dictum usually means is, This is 
the Goethe that best suits me.” It is largely a matter of 
personal bias, yet it is the bias of the present epoch, to treat 


Goethe’s mysticism very seriously; to study the last period 


of Goethe’s life for an estimate of his life-philosophy. It is 


the aged master, “Altvater Goethe,” who from many a sculp- 
tured throne and marble pedestal looks grandly down upon 
the present generation and impels them to ask, What mes- 
sage does the Olympian sage and philosopher wish to convey / 

During the so-called epoch of completion Goethe undertook 
no new great works, he brought several great themes to a con- 
clusion—the Faust in the Second Part, Wilhelm Meister in 
the Wanderjahre ; he told the story of his life in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, he poured out his wisdom and displayed his 
genius in a proftision of aphorisms, maxims in prose and 
verse, letters, and conversations. The sum of this literary 
work furnishes abundant material for an estimate of Goethe’s 
criticism of life, though it is very difficult, if not impossible 
within short compass, to give an adequate idea of the richness 
and breadth of the poet’s mind. The best method of attacking 
the problem is the one commonly adopted—to quote largely 
Goethe’s own words; to allow the poet to speak for himself. 
A fitting motto for a discussion of Goethe’s philosophy would 
be his rime: 

Mein Kind, ich hab’ es klug gemacht, 
Ich hab’ nie tiber das Denken nachgedacht. 

He never subscribed to any system of philosophy, nor did he 
establish one of his own. In common with most poets and 
artists he never gave a systematic exposition of his Weltan- 
schauung. He has called himself an eclectic, and in one of his 


maxims* 


we find a definition of his meaning: “An eclectic is 
he who, of all that which goes on about him, appropriates 
that to himself which is adapted to his own nature; and in 
this sense there is included all that belongs to culture and 
progress, both in theory and practice.” Goethe frequently 


* Goethes Spriiche in Prosa, No, 448, 
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shows points of contact with the systems of Leibnitz, Spinoza, 
and Kant, even uses their terminologies, but this is done to 
avoid the necessity of inventing terms of his own when serv- 
iceable words already exist. He does not mean thereby 
to subscribe to any system. His eclecticism is further shown 
in a passage,* frequently quoted, from a letter to Jacobi: “For 
uy part, with the manifold directions of my mind, I cannot 
be satisfied with one single mode of thinking; as a poet and 
irtist 1 am a polytheist, as a naturalist 1 am a pantheist ; and 
the one as positively as the other. When I have need of a 
(personal) God for my personal self as a moral being then he 
also exists for me. The heavenly and earthly things con- 
stitute so wide a realm that the faculties of all beings taken 
together alone can grasp them.” On questions of art and 
literature Goethe is a Greek, a polytheist; when he meditates 
upon nature as a whole he is a pantheist, the pupil of 
Spinoza ; when he reflects upon man as a unit in the universe 
we are reminded of the monad-theory of Leibnitz; when he 
casts judgment upon practical ethical problems he appears 
the contemporary and admirer of Kant. Goethe never felt 
any shame in eclecticism. “The most stupid of errors,” he 


good heads who believe they 


says, “is that of young men with 
will sacrifice their originality when they declare for the truth 
which has already been recognized by others.” “To be original 
means for the individual to find what is right in his own con- 
ditions.”” Goethe was skeptical as to the ability of the human 
reason to comprehend the riddle of the universe. “Du 
gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst, nicht mir,” is the rebuke 
of the Earth-spirit, the symbol of the creative and destructive 
forces of nature, in the First Part of Faust, where man pre- 
sumes to elevate himself to an equality with the spirit world. 
Goethe said to Eckermann:+ “Man is born not to solve the 


problems of the universe, but none the less to seek where the 


problem begins and then to keep within the boundaries of 


what he can comprehend.” He praised Kant for defining the 


*Weimar Ausgabe, Abt. iv, Band 23, No. 6471, p. 226. 
+ Eckermann, i, 156, October 15, 1825. 
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limits beyond which human reason could not penetrate. He 
had no faith in a philosophical system which solved all 
mysteries. ‘Therefore he stood in opposition to Hegel, whose 
abilities he nevertheless admired. In his Second Part of 
Faust he parodied the younger Hegelians in the character of 
“Bacealaureus,” the petulant, arrogant young graduate who 
knows everything and is wiser than his teachers. 

Though Goethe fled before speculation he resolutely faced 
the practical problems of life. Already at an early period 


he had written and acted according to the lines: “Allen 


Gewalten, Zum Trutz sich erhalten, Nimmer sich beugen, 
Kraftig sich zeigen, Rufet die Armen der Géotter herbei.’’* 
“The first duty upon this earth,” he says,+ “is to measure the 
course which chance has laid out for us and confine our wishes 
to this.” Within these limits to develop one’s individual 
talents and powers to the utmost, by means of well-directed, 
conscious activity to develop the life within us to a moral 
being, an “entelechy,” is the right and duty of man. The 
sustaining principle of life to Goethe was activity. The com- 
mission of immoral actions, though to be condemned, seemed 
to him not as great a crime as the omission of moral actions. 
Therefore in a conversation Goethe finds fault with the nega- 
tive form of the Ten Commandments. In the Second Part 
of Faust the hero reaches the goal of happiness through rest- 
less striving in the service of man. He does not expiate the 
crime of seduction committed in the First Part nor does he 
reach redemption through remorse; the author seems to em- 
phasize this—that because of Faust’s unabated striving alone 
divine grace pardons and uplifts him and his soul is saved. 
It must be remembered that a change takes piace in the char- 
acter of Faust in the two parts of the play. In the First Part 
he is in pursuit of happiness through selfish means, the grati- 
fication of his own passions and yearnings. In the Second 
Part the individualist has become a collectivist;t he has 


* The poem entitled “ Beherzigung,”” Hempel edition, v. 3, p. 55. It was first pub- 
lished in the year 1778. 

t Aufsiitze sur Litteratur, Hempel edition, v. 29, p. 722. 

t Francke, Social Forces in German Literature, p. 536f. 
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wrested from the sea a large strip of land which is to make 
homes for thousands of industrious colonists, and contem- 
plating this achievement he enjoys that one supreme moment 
of happiness, that moment of peace—an eternity to him for 
which he has been willing to sacrifice all existence. The same 
altruistic ideal is found in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, 
where the motto reads: 
Und dein Streben, sei’s in Liebe, 
Und dein Leben sei die That.* 

“Thy striving should be performed in the love and service of 
thy fellow-man, and thy life should consist of activity.” The 
principle of activity entered into Goethe’s philosophical con- 
ception of the universe. In a scenet of the First Part, Faust 
translates the opening lines of the Gospel according to St. 
John: “’Ev doy® jv 6 Aéyoc,” not by, “In the beginning was 
the Word,” but, “In the beginning was the deed.” The uni- 
verse appeared to Goethe as an activity and a medium upon 
which it acts; both coextensive and eternal and governed by 
a rational will. This eternal activity personified is God, the 
Creator and All-preserver.{ Intimately connected with this 
principle of activity are Goethe’s intimations of immortality. 
The few passages following, taken from the poet’s conversa- 
tions and letters, will illustrate: 

The conviction of a continuation of our life arises, to my mind, 
from the conception of activity; for if | am engaged in unceasing 
activity until the close of my life then nature is under obligation 
to assign to me another form of existence when the present one is 
no longer able to yield a habitation to my mind. (Eckermann, ii, 40.) 

I do not doubt concerning a continuation of our existence; for 
nature cannot do without the entelechy. But we are not in the same 
manner immortal, and in order to manifest oneself in the future as a 
great entelechy one must first be one. (Eckermann, ii, 101.) 

By no means should I wish to be denied the happiness of believ- 
ing in a future life; indeed I might say that all those who have no 
hope for one are dead in this life also; however, such incomprehen- 


sible things are too remote to be objects of daily contemplation and 
thought-killing speculation. (Eckermann, i, 85-86.) 


* Drittes Buch, Erstes Kapitel. Weimar Ausgabe, Werke, Bd. 25, 1, 8. 66. 

+ Part I, lines 1224-1237. Weimar edition. This passage was written about 1800. 

t Zur Naturwissenschaft im Allgemeinen. Hempel edition, v. 34, p. 101. (“ Eine 
Thatigkeit und eine Urterlage auf die sie wirkt.’’) 
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In a letter to Zelter (March 19, 1827) Goethe expresses 
the hope of a future life in which spheres of activity might 
be furnished analogous to those in the present. 

Concerning the essence of religion, Paulsen has said in his 


Introduction to Philosophy,* “Religion is not knowledge, his- 


torical or philosophical, nor does it appear in the outward 
acts performed in the ceremonies and rites of a cult, but it 
exists in a peculiar disposition of the soul, ‘in einem eigenen 
Habitus des Gemiits.’”’ Religion is revealed in two habitual 
conditions of feeling; in reverence and faith. Pure religious 
faith inspired Goethe’s immortal lines: 


In uns’res Busens Reine wohnt ein Streben, 
Sich einem Héhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 
Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 


Entriitselnd sich den ewig Ungenannten; 


Wir heissen’s fromm sein. . . . 7 


Faith and optimism produced that nugget of gold: 

Wiir nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Die Sonne kinnt es nie erblicken, 

Lig’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft 

Vie kinnt uns Gittliches entziicken? f 
We hear Goethe saying in conversation :§ “However much man 
is attracted by the earth’s myriads of phenomena nevertheless 
he raises his eyes with longing toward heaven, because deeply 
and clearly he feels that he is a citizen of that spiritual king- 
dom in which we cannot deny or give up our faith.” Again: 
“T believe in God! To say that is beautiful and worthy of 
praise; but to recognize God, where and how he manifests 
himself, that constitutes real blessedness upon earth.” It 
was Goethe’s purpose to observe the manifestations, not to 
speculate on the nature of God. In speculations he recognized 


danger: 
Wie einer ist, so ist sein Gott, 
Darum ward Gott so oft zum Spott.4 


In the poem called ““Bequest”** human conscience appears as 
a manifestation of God: 


* Paulsen, Finleitung in die Philosophie, Tte. Auflage, 1901, p. 268. 

t Elegie, Hempel edition, v. 1, p. 189. 

t Zahme Xenien J71, Hempel, p. 364. § With Miiller, April 29, 1818. 
 Spriiche in Prosa, No. 569, Hempel! edition v. 19, p. 120. 

J Zahme Xenien 1 V, Hempel, v. 2, p. 368. ** Vermiichtnis,” Hempel, v. 3, p. 192. 
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Sofort nun wende dich nach Innen, 

Das Centrum findest du da drinnen, 

Woran kein Edler Zweifeln mag. 

Wirst keine Regel da vermissen ; 

Denn das selbstiindige Gewissen 

Ist Sonne deinem Sittentag. 
Manifestations Goethe recognized in all great creative work, 
such as bears the name of Mozart, Raphael, Shakespeare. ‘To 
Eckermann he said (1828): 

All productivity of the highest type, every invention, every great 
thought which bears fruit, is in no man’s power. Such things man 
must look upon as unexpected gifts from above, as the pure offspring 
of God, which man must receive and worship with joyful gratitude. 

In such cases man is often to be viewed as an instrument of a 
higher world order, as a vessel found worthy for the reception of a 
divine influence. 

The spirit of reverence Goethe believed should early be im- 
pressed upon the human mind. In the model educational 
institution which appears in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre* 
we see the young taught three stages of reverence by means 
of certain habitual symbolic actions. Those that look upward 
are thereby accustomed to revere that which is above them; 
that is, God. Others that are required to look around them 
are thereby instructed to reverence Nature and Man. A 
third group is taught the glance beneath, symbolical of rever- 
ence of that which is below us—the humble, lowly, suffering, 


heavy-laden. After passing through these three stages of 


reverence man is taught to realize that, being the highest 
handiwork of nature, he owes reverence to himself, a feeling 
which must be checked and tempered, however, by the three 
other forms of reverence: humility before God, love of your 
fellow-man, compassion for the weak and down-trodden. The 
reverence of self is an aid to Goethe’s principle of action; the 
person who is thrilled with the sanctity of his own life will 
be awakened to the necessity of self-culture, and of activity 
also for altruistic ends. Numerous passages might be cited 
to show Goethe’s trust in a providential guidance of human 
affairs. Concerning the novel, Wilhelm Meister, he said that 
“its meaning is nothing more than that man in spite of all his 


* Withelm Meisters Wanderjahre, Weimar edition, v. 24, p. 240f. 
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stupidity and confusion is led to a happy end by a higher 
hand.” In the fragment “Pandora” occur the beautiful clos- 
ing lines: 

Was zu wiinschen ist, ihr unten fiihlt es; 

Was zu geben sei, die wissen’s droben. 

Gross beginnet ihr Titanen; aber leiten 

Zu dem ewig Guten, ewig Schinen, 

Ist der Gétter Werk; die lasst gewihren.* 


In regard to the influence of religion on activity Goethe said: 
“Men are productive only so long as they are religious ; other- 
wise they become imitators and repeaters.” + 

Closely questioned at different times by Eckermann the 
poet gave answers as follows: 


The origin of morality in the world is through God himself, as of 
all else that is good. 

The person of Jesus Christ is the revelation of the highest princi- 
ple of morality. 

As soon as one has understood Christ’s pure teaching and love, 
so as it is, and made it a part of one’s life, then one will feel large 
and free in his humanity. 

If I am asked whether it be in accordance with my nature to 
offer unto Him devotional reverence, then I will say, Altogether! 


Goethe’s Christianity might be called Arian. For the concep- 


tion of the Trinity he had neither sympathy nor understand- 
ing.t The doctrine of original sin he did not accept. With 
Rousseau he thought Nature had fashioned man without sin. 
He believed in the purity of man’s inner springs of action. 
In the “Prologue in Heaven” to Faust a Pelagian philosophy 
appears in the speeches of “the Lord:” “Man errs as long as 
he strives ;” and accepting the wager of Mephistopheles, he 
says: 

A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 

Has still an instinct of the one true way. 
In later years Goethe expressed a somewhat sterner view of 
man’s natural instincts, he is willing to concede a degree of 
natural depravity in human nature, something like innate 
sin, but only conditionally: 


* Weimar edition, I. Abtheilung, v. 50, p. 344. 

+t Aphorismen, p. 352, March 26, 1814. Compare W. James, The Will to Believe, 
p. xiii, ete. t Compare Eckermann, Gespriche mit Goethe, iii, p. 30. 

§B. Taylor's translation. 
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If viewed from the standpoint of morality, certain aspects of 
human nature compel us to ascribe to it a kind of radical evil, an 
original sin, then other manifestations of human nature demand 
that we concede to it likewise an original virtue, an inborn goodness, 
rectitude, and especially an inclination toward reverence. This 
fountain head, when it is fostered in man and springs out into 
activity, into life and open view, we call “piety” (“Pietiit’), as the 
ancients did. 

“Piety,” in the sense in which the ancients used it, is charity, 
this is to Goethe the original virtue: 

It is exhibited strongly in the love of parents for their children, 
also in filial affection; it sheds its beneficent influence over brothers, 
relations, countrymen; it appears as gratitude toward patrons and 
benefactors, as kindness toward servants, animals, as love for one’s 
home, native city, and land. Possessing all earth, it rises heaven- 
ward; this virtue alone can hold egotism in check, and if by miracle 
it could at once appear in all men it would cure the earth of all 
her ills. 


Charity, therefore, includes all the virtues of love, faith, and 
reverence. No one could be more deeply thrilled by the words 
of Paul: “Though I speak with the tongues of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal.” Of a contemporary poet+ Goethe said, “He 
possesses many brilliant qualities, but he lacks charity, and 
therefore he will never exert influence as he should.” 

Goethe’s view of evil in the world is Pelagian. In the 
“Prologue in Heaven” we find “the Lord” addressing Mephis- 
topheles in tolerant, almost kindly words. Evil has uses in 
the world, it stimulates man to activity. Without this leaven 
he would become sluggish ; the opposition of evil is necessary 
to rouse him to overcome its influence. Evil therefore is a 
laborer in the service of good. 

Such a tolerant view of evil would never have found favor 
in Germany during an earlier age. The Protestant reformers 
magnified the power of evil upon earth; its great might was 
embodied in the devil incarnate. He was vigorous, destruc- 


tive, ubiquitous—and any human being, however saintlike, 
might at any moment be obliged to face him in a personal 


* Recenstonen und Aufsitze cur auswirtigen Literatur, Hempel, v. 29, p. 721. 
+t The poet was Platen. Compare Eckermann, i, p. 161. 
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encounter. How the martial spirit of Luther militated 
against the armored champion of hell! How stirring and 
defiant are the sonorous tones of his great battle hymn, “Eine 


feste Burg ist unser Gott”! A strong note of warning is 


sounded in the lines: 
Der alt, bise Feind 
Mit Ernst er’s jetzt meint, 
Gross Macht und viel List, 


Sein grausam Riistung ist, 
Auf Erd’ ist nicht seins Gleichen. 


Lutherans of the present day feel the strength of the positive 
teaching of Luther and dread the weakness that comes from 
an attitude of compromise. Goethe’s position of tolerance 
toward sin, his principle that the omission of good deeds is 
a greater crime than the commission of sinful acts, these have 
been pointed out as weaknesses in Goethe’s ethical teaching. 
The lack of positiveness on moral questions is offensive to 
the practical moral teacher, the preacher. He sees more than 
a negative force in the Ten Commandments, he preaches the 
sinfulness of sin. It seems poor justice to him to allow Faust, 
without repentance for the crime of seduction in the First 
Part, to receive forgiveness of sins and divine grace in the 
Second Part merely because of his restless striving toward 
high ideals of accomplishment. He teaches “the wages of 
sin is death.” He would doom Faust to the fate which Mar- 
lowe and the Volksbiicher mete out to him. Conceding the 
justice of the moralist’s position we can nevertheless fairlv 
put the question whether Goethe was not a great moral teacher 
in spite of the weakness that has been pointed out. Writers 
on Christian ethics of an older generation would answer the 


question in the negative without hesitation. Thus we find in the 
work of Martensen* the following dogmatic sentences: “Like 
the philosophy [“Weltanschauung”] of the ancients, so also 
that of Goethe is limited entirely to this earthly life, and 
turns about two poles of personal happiness and resignation. 
Blessedness and the kingdom of God, however, are things 


* Martensen, Christliche Ethik, Deutsche Bearbeitung, p. 218. 
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which lie outside the range of this philosophy, just as the con- 
ception of immortality and of a future life.” 

Any such sweeping criticism of Goethe’s philosophy can no 
longer be successfully maintained. It loses sight of the im- 
portant fact that there was a development in Goethe’s ethical 
and religious views, a change from skepticism to what Goethe 
calls mysticism. There is abundant evidence of the poet’s 
return to theism and Christianity during the last twenty years 
of his life. His belief in the immortality of the soul is proved 
beyond question. Goethe is a pagan in so far only as he con- 
siders speculations as to the future life futile, and aims at a 
realization of the best and highest in the present existence. 
His ideal of human life upon earth, however, is the Christian 
ideal of self-denial and service to fellow-man. Such service 
is dependent for its value and effectiveness upon strenuous 
self-development in the individual. Self-culture is a neces- 
sity, it is “man’s duty to grow,” it will make him free like 
the truth itself, it will increase his capacity for service. 
Goethe’s teaching is by no means the pagan doctrine of the 
pursuit of happiness while life lasts, a right claimed so elo- 
quently for every human being by the liberty-loving eight- 
eenth century. On the subject of personal enjoyment Goethe 
once said to Eckermann: 

I have always been accounted as one particularly favored by 
fortune, and I shall not complain of the course of my life. But 
in reality it has been nothing but toil and trouble, and I can well 
say, that in my seventy-five years of life (1824), I have not had four 


weeks of real comfort [“Behagen”]. It was like constantly turning 
over a stone, that had to be lifted ever anew. 


These words contain the denial of a philosophy of personal 
happiness. Enjoyment produces vulgarity, “Geniessen macht 
gemein.” To Goethe the wages of inactivity is death; his 
moral teaching is embodied in the motto already quoted: 


Und dein Streben, sei’s in Liebe, 
Und dein Leben sei die That. 
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Art. VIIL—THOSE LAYMEN OF PALESTINE. 


In our consideration of Christ’s sublime and sovereign 
personality there are few things that strike us with such 
startling effect as the matchless originality and magnificent 
independence which distinguished him in thought, speech, 
and action. An atmosphere of authority and of conscious 
power surrounded him which neither Judea nor Palestine 
can explain. Not the intellectual forces, the dominant spirit 
of the period, nor all the historic actualities and conditions 
which then prevailed, can explain that colossal figure which 
crossed the world’s horizon nineteen hundred years ago. With 
an unparalleled freedom from the slavery of long-established 
custom, the powerful and venerable traditions of a remote 
antiquity, and all the influential and fashionable convention- 
alities which ruled with rigorous hand in the affairs of men, 
the great Teacher goes on his way, opening a new path for 
himself in that sin-beleaguered age—a path broad, firm, auda- 
cious, and grandly beneficent. In the selection and impress- 
ive authorization of the agents who were to be specially 
intrusted with the proclamation of the greatest message God 
has ever given to the universe, and their induction into a 
mission far surpassing in importance all missions in the 
history of man, we find some features which stand out in 
splendid isolation from all others. When the great forward 
movement in the religious history of the world is to enter 
upon its divine and universal mission we naturally look for 
its introduction through the avenues and instrumentalities 
of a system, distinguished by centuries of sacred associations, 
the original plan and purpose of which were ordained by God 
himself. Surely He who is to lay down the foundations of 
the Christian dispensation and equip it with all necessary 
forces for its far-reaching and transcendent work, will not 
ignore that imposing structure at Jerusalem, with all its 


array of high officials, but will link on the perfected schemes 
of divine mercy to the established order of things which for 
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fifteen hundred years had been a sublime preparation and 
patient, comprehensive prediction of Christ’s redeeming mis 
sion and work. It is, however, just here where surprises 
await us, and where we are compelled to witness the silent 
but deliberate rejection of the whole ecclesiastical calendar 
of the Jewish hierarchy, with all its assumptions, history, 
dignity, brilliance, power, and fame. The Redeemer’s repu- 
diation of the temple authorities, with their prized creden 
tials as religious teachers, and his selection of a few Palestine 
boatmen, with their provincial simplicity and rudeness, as 
his companions, disciples, friends, and apostles, strikes us 
as a policy at once novel and revolutionary, and as th 
signal of an independence so marvelous that it is difficult 
to describe. If the adequate certificates for their office in 
the apostolate had depended upon human authority or 
qualification, these lowly fishermen from Galilee would 
have been unable to present any sufficient warrant. “The 


scribes could boast credentials, such as they were, which 


rested on a basis that was unimpeachably historic. They 


were the lineal representatives of those who had been edu- 
cated in the schools of the prophets, and counted with much 
pride each link in the chain of their succession. Their train- 
ing for the sacred office had been carried on in a thorough 
and elaborate manner. The order was one which commanded 
no little respect for its high antiquity, and also for the 
authority which, for various reasons, surrounded those eccle- 
siastics of that first century. State officialism was on the side 
of the scribes and their companions as they went forward in 
the religious occupations of that distant day. The gorgeous 
temple was a distinct power in the life of Palestine, and the 
civil authorities conferred on the reigning ecclesiastics just 
as much influence as it was able to bestow. They were 
religious teachers with a deeply rooted power and a society 
that must always be reckoned with. Public honors were 
heaped upon them, and many of the state functions would 
have been strangely incomplete without their presence. 


Fashion bowed to the authority of the scribes, and set itself 
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to maintain their influence. To spurn a publican and fawn 
upon a scribe was an elementary etiquette of these times. 
The counsel of this favored order was sought upon all critical 
occasions and nothing remained to be said after they had 
once spoken.” 

Judged by the temple officials and representatives, the 
disciples of the new Teacher, just come from their nets and 
boats, were apparently little more than so many upstarts 
strolling around the country, backed by no line of influential 
predecessors, without the prestige of ancient genealogy and 
the technical accomplishments and famous associations which 
invested the Jewish religious teachers with so much 
authority. Yet these comparatively rude Galilean boatmen, 
without ecclesiastical pedigree or the slightest claim to 
priestly or prophetic prerogatives, are chosen by the Son of 
God to be his companions and disciples, and at last are in- 
trusted with the most important message that the heavenly 
Father has ever given to the human race. The splendid 
structure on Mount Zion, with all its wealth of thrilling recol- 
lection and venerable religious officialism, is deliberately 
passed by when the forward movement in the history of the 
ages is to be inaugurated and started on its way. This little 
society of laymen from the ranks of the common people of 
Palestine is made the trustee of treasures destined for the 
salvation of the world. What a charming naturalness there 
is about that band of democratic disciples of the Lord and 


Saviour of men! When we push aside the transfiguring spell 


of centuries of devout appreciation which these unmitered 
men have commanded, it is truly refreshing to look upon 
them as they move among the stern, hard actualities of their 
daily life. There they stand in the first blush of a great, glad 
morning which has just begun to brighten their toil-stained 
existence. 

From the first days of their attachment to the great 
Teacher we find them in distinct revolt against priestly 
organization, craft, and assumption of every form. The 
Pharisee bred in clerical exclusiveness and intolerance; the 
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great officers of the temple, with their bitter caste jealousy 
and contempt of the common people, and the scribe, with his 
egotism and phenomenal pride of ritual and ancient tradi- 
tion, were all cut off by a broad gulf of separation from the 
men who were called by the Redeemer to stand close to the 
channels through which were beginning to flow the new and 
beneficent forces into the moral deserts of an alien world. 
What a disrobing and repudiation of the prince-bishops of 
the Jewish Church! and how, apparently without a moment’s 
hesitation, the pomp of prelacy and ecclesiastical magnifi- 
cence, with all its historic precedents, is ignored when this 
first “Society of Jesus” takes form and becomes the divinely 
authorized messenger and expositor of redemption’s match- 
less story to the multitudes of this sin-laden world! What a 
fatal blow at a mere religious externalism were those first 
appointments of the Son of God! Into the very forefront of 


privilege and responsibility in his spiritual empire are placed 


men whose hands had been coarsened by labor, and whose 
eareer had been far removed from the loud, intolerant, but 
fashionable, religious officialdom of that eventful age. 

In this study it is clear that the best things are capable of 
the grossest perversion; so the prerogative of the Jews had 
become their direst curse, their religious privilege their most 
deadly superstition ; their ritual splendor, through their nar- 
row exclusiveness and abominable pride, their most harden- 
ing unspiritualness, and the source of their rejection, humili- 
ation and ruin. The anger and pitiless tyranny of the priestly 
factions against the Christ and his few Galilean revolution- 
ists are sufficiently in evidence as we scan the written word. 
No more malignant enemies did this little company of ex- 
communicated laymen have to encounter than the religious 
rulers of the time. These men called into the apostleship by 
the Head of the Church were regarded by Pharisee and scribe 
as so many religious anarchists, seeking to overthrow and 
destroy the old ecclesiastical régime of their ancestors. They 
were treated as apostates from the faith of their fathers and 
as social revolutionists, who by any and every means must be 
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put down. Then follows the story of persecution, suffering, 
and martyrdom. Yet the selection of these few peasants from 
an obseure province less in extent than the principality of 
Wales, at length finds the grandest justification, and the time 
arrives when the excommunicated laymen of Galilee stand 
forth transfigured and crowned with an immortality that an 
archangel might covet. They eventually become the repre- 
sentatives to the world of the ascended Redeemer: they pre- 
sent the message of divine grace with marvelous power ; they 
pen the records of the earthly career and work of the Son of 
God ; and finally occupy a place of honor in the great temple 
of human history from which no force of desolation or change 
can ever remove them. By the imposition of the pierced 
hands of the risen Lord, these men of humble origin become 
prophets, scribes, apostles, friends, and heroes, whose rude 
speech had stirred the world like a voice from eternity. 
Though dead, they speak in languages spoken by nine tenths 
of the population of the globe to-day, though nearly nineteen 
centuries have rolled away since their story first found ex- 
pression in human words. Their names are fragrant with 
associations of the most important and blessed kind, and their 
work goes forward in the best aspirations, activities, and life 
of the age. The torch their hands lifted in that century of 
deepest gloom throws its light into many lands. Splendid 
sanctuaries throughout the Christian world perpetuate the 
memories and names of those once uncalendared disciples, 
and their influence is destined to travel all the circuits of the 
globe. Talk of transformation! Here is one of the most 
wonderful that time’s eventful years can ever bring—the 


changing these Palestine fishermen and artisans into apostles 
and teachers who were through their parchments to make 
permanent in human history the redemptive work of the 


Lord Jesus Christ, and in a very important manner fix the 
faith of humanity forever. We think we are justified from 
this discussion in concluding that many important signals 
are hung out in the religious history of the world, warning 
us not to exaggerate or pervert the functions of any office in 
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the Church of God as some have done, and by this perversion 
have sought to foist upon men ecclesiastical and pernicious 
fictions. What may be called the authorized lines of Church 
officials have never in any period monopolized the gracious 
inspirations of the divine Spirit, as is abundantly evident in 
both the Old and New Testaments, and in some of the most 
glorious movements in the spiritual progress of the world. 

Further, it is also clear that a mere formal and unspiritual 
religious functionalism, no matter how high its past validity 
and credentials may have been, can never possess any proper 
authority, though the office may be surrounded by much of 
earthly splendor; its unfaithfulness to its sacred trust be- 
comes its fatal disqualification, its humiliation, and its ruin. 
The divine Lord, with a calm and majestic deliberation, 
ignored the whole unspiritual priestly organization of his 
nation when he founded and started on its way the great 
scheme of mercy which was the consummation of all previous 
dispensations, and chose as his immediate disciples a few 
boatmen and artisans from the country. And out of these 
obscure Galilean followers there at last emerged brave 
spiritual revolutionists who were to command the admiration 
of all sueceeding centuries. Ages of ever-widening influence 
shall yet perpetuate the names of these once almost anony- 
mous apostles. The grand old seer of Patmos in his prophetic 
vision of the city of God beheld, deeply carved in the twelve 
foundations of that fair, everlasting fabric, “the names of 
the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 





a ———— 
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Arr. IX.—_WESLEY AND OTHER METHODIST 
FATHERS ON CHILDHOOD RELIGION, 

Tue appeal to John Wesley on points of doctrine is often 
met by the declaration that the Bible and not John Wesley 
is our standard of belief. The implication in such a line of 
argument is that John Wesley was not scriptural, but that 
these critics of the theology he taught are scriptural. But, 
since John Wesley and his modern Methodist rejectors both 
claim to be scriptural in their theology, who shall decide be- 
tween them’ Perhaps the only answer to that question is 
that each must decide for himself. No doubt the Bible is the 
standard of Methodist doctrine, and in some respects it must 
be admitted that the Bible as interpreted in any given age 
is that standard. Nevertheless there are certain great princi- 
ples which distinguish Methodist from Calvinistie theology, 
and these John Wesley carried out logically. And, while 
no one should be bound to follow John Wesley slavishly, 
it ought to be the pleasure of all Methodists to champion 
his views when they are in harmony both with the tenor of 
Scripture and the foundation principles of Methodism. 

Such considerations as those just mentioned lend a peculiar 
interest to Wesley’s views on the religion of childhood and 
the conditions under which children become and remain mem- 
bers of the kingdom of heaven and grow as such. To begin 
with, Mr. Wesley was a firm believer in the possibility of a 
deeply religious life in childhood of very tender years. He 
cites many examples of child piety, including that of a child 
who died at the age of two years and six months. True, 
these very young children, as also some of those from seven 
years up to ten, appear to have been rather precocious, and 
their type of piety indicates that they were in some other 


respects abnormal; but in those days the pietistie conception 
of child religion was still quite prevalent, and even Mr. Wes- 
ley had not shaken it off. So that if he believed then in the 
type of piety he describes in the instances mentioned he 
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would unquestionably believe now in the saner type recom- 
mended in these days. 

How, then, did Mr. Wesley think of the origin of the 
religious life in children? That he believed in child conver- 
sion is most sure. He gives an instance of a child under eight 
who knew the day when her sins were forgiven, of a boy of 
nine or ten who at a given time had found peace with God, 
and of many at Kingswood school between the ages of eight 
and fourteen who “cried aloud for mercy” and who were in 
the “utmost distress,” but who were subsequently “set at 
liberty ;’ and numerous other instances and remarks presup- 
pose the conversion of children in comparatively tender years. 
But while this is true it still remains a fact that he did not 
regard child conversion as a universal, or even general, neces 
sity, as many portions of his writings show. He was a firm 
believer in the effectiveness of the religious instruction of 
children, and while he did not hold that all children who are 
faithfully trained in the nurture and admonition of the Lord 
are certain to exhibit the fruit of the labors of their parents 
in this behalf, still he declared that the wickedness of the 
children is generally owing to the fault or neglect, in this 
respect, of their parents (Sermons, vol. ii, p. 301). It was 
also the opinion of Mr. Wesley that “the most probable 
method for making children pious” is to train them up in the 
way wherein they should go (vol. ii, p. 308), and that in most 
cases it is effectual (p. 308). That training, he declared, 
should begin as soon as reason begins to dawn, which is at 
least as early as a child begins to speak (p. 304). And he 
affirms that many parents who have instructed their children 
thus early, plainly, frequently, and perseveringly, have ‘ 
ently seen the fruit of the seed they have sown, and have had 


“pres- 


the comfort of observing that their children grow in grace in 
the same proportion as they grow in years” (p. 305). These 
utterances forbid the idea that Wesley believed that every 
child needs consciously to pass through the spiritual crisis 
called conversion except as a result of the carelessness of 
parents, 
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On the other hand, he did not deny the inherited tenden- 
cies to evil in children. In his prayers for the use of children 


> 6 


he teaches the child to say that he is “a child of wrath,” “born 
in sin,” and that he cannot see the kingdom of God except by 
being born again ( Works, vol. vi, p. 423). And in his sermon 
on the “Education of Children” he says that if parents find 
pride in their children and wish to strike at the root of it 
without the loss of time they must teach them “that they 
are fallen spirits; that they are fallen short of that glorious 
image of God wherein they were first created; that they are 
. . « more ignorant, more foolish, and more wicked than they 
can possibly conceive—that in pride, passion, and revenge 
they are now like the devil” (Sermons, vol. ii, p. 313). It is 
true that these passages evidently refer to children of an age 
far beyond that of infancy, when certain dark passions have 
grown to considerable proportions. But other passages teach, 
as, indeed, does the first of the above, that children are born 
in sin. In his 7'reatise on Baptism, written in 1756, which 
is one of the few weak productions of John Wesley, he 
unequivocally declares that “this original stain cleaves to 
every child of man; and that hereby they are children of 
wrath, and liable to eternal damnation” (Works, vol. vi, 
p- 16). Nevertheless he does not mean by such language 
to teach that children must all pass through the crisis of con- 
version in order to be saved. For in this same treatise he 
argues that the infant children of believers always were and 
still are under the Gospel covenant, and entitled to all the 
benefits and promises of it (p. 17). And because they are 
under this covenant they have a right to baptism, “which is 
the entering seal thereof.” Further, he says that children are 
members of the kingdom of heaven, and denies that that 
kingdom is composed of such only as are like these infants 
(p. 18). Still stronger is his language in a letter to Mr. John 
Mason (1776), in which, referring to Fletcher’s Checks, he 
says that, while it is an undoubted truth that by the offense 


of one judgment came upon all men, infant or adult, unto 
condemnation, it is equally true that by the righteousness of 
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one the free gift came upon all, infant or adult, unto justifica- 
tion, and that the Adamie guilt of all infants is canceled by 
the righteousness of Christ as soon as they are sent into the 
world (Works, vol. vii, p. 97). Even if we were to assert 
that Wesley’s language as just cited, together with his inter- 
pretation of Matt. xix, 14, involves the doctrine of the regen- 
eration of all infants there would be, on Wesley’s principles, 


no contradiction. For he was fully convinced that there was 
sin in believers, that is, in regenerate adults. It would, ac- 
cording to him, be no more true of a regenerate infant than of 
a regenerate adult that there is no remaining corruption in 
him. Wesley felt that the training of children was the train- 
ing of those who were children of God; and that that training 
was designed to prevent their becoming alienated from God, 
and to work that sanctification which is needful for all God’s 
immature children. By nature infants are children of wrath, 
but by the grace of the second Adam “a remedy for the disease 
which came upon all by the offense of the first” has been 
found, though “the benefit of this is to be received through the 
means he hath appointed ; through baptism in particular . 

to which he hath tied us, though he may not have tied him- 
self” (p. 16). By nature children of wrath, by grace children 
of God, and the latter stronger than the former—this is the 
doctrine of John Wesley concerning children. 

When we turn from Wesley to Fletcher we find the latter 
somewhat more explicit as well as somewhat more radical in 
statement, though there is no reason to suspect that the two 
men differed in their views. Both were loyal clergymen of 
the Church of England, and they appear to have interpreted 
the doctrines of that Church in the same way. Besides, 
Fletcher’s writings must, sooner or later, have been known to 
Wesley in their minutest details, yet he recommended them 
in the most unqualified terms (Works, vol. vi, p. 442; and 
vol. vii, p. 25). Mr. Fletcher speaks of “infant justifica- 


tion,” and in a note on that expression says that “those who 
start at every expression they are not used to will ask if our 


Church admits the justification of infants. I answer, Un- 
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doubtedly ; since her clergy, by her direction, say over myriads 
of infants, ‘We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful 
Father, that it has pleased thee to regenerate this infant.’ ” 
Here Mr. Fletcher argues not only for the justification of 
infants in relation to the guilt of Adam’s sin, but also for 
the regeneration or new birth of infants. As the note proceeds 
he undertakes to show that this regeneration is antecedent to 
baptism and that it is as true for the infant children of un- 
believers as of believers. This position is rather stronger 
than any taken by Mr. Wesley, though the latter doubtless 
meant the same thing by his language as cited above (p. 8). 
To the same effect also is Dr. Adam Clarke’s comment on 
Matt. xix, 14, when he says “a great part of God’s kingdom 
is composed of such, literally; and those only who resemble 
little children shall be received into it.” 

Even more unequivocal is the language of the great Richard 
Watson. In speaking of the subjects of baptism he holds that 
prior to baptism there is a “religious relation” between Christ 
and every child. He also, on the basis of Mark x, 14, argues 
with his usual vigor in favor of the view that infants are sub- 


jects of the kingdom of God. Commenting on the ambiguity 


of the phrase “kingdom of heaven” he says that if it means 
the glorified state of his Church it must be granted that none 
“an enter into heaven who are not redeemed by Christ, and 
who do not stand in a vital relation to him as members of his 
mystical body, or otherwise we should place human and fallen 
beings in that heavenly state who are unconnected with Christ 
as their Redeemer, and uncleansed by him as the sanctifier of 
his redeemed. And this relation must exist on earth before 
it ean exist in heaven. If infants, therefore, are thus re- 
deemed and sanctified in their nature, and are before death 
made “meet for the inheritance of the saints in light,” so 
that in this world they are placed in the same relation to 
Christ as an adult believer, they are made members of Christ’s 
Church, and are entitled to the visible sign of initiation into 
some visible branch of it. He closes his discussion by assert- 
ing that infants brought for baptism are like true adult 
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believers, accepted candidates standing already in a vital rela- 
tion to Christ; and that whichever meaning we attach to the 
words “the kingdom of heaven” all subjects of that kingdom, 
whether infants or adults, stand in a sanctifying relation to 
Christ (Theological Institutes, vol. ii. pp. 636-638). 

Such is the teaching of the Methodist fathers, and with 
them agree our forms for the baptism both of infants and 
adults. They are harmonious in teaching that infant children 
are members of Christ’s kingdom. So far as they express 
themselves on the subject they agree also that infant children 
are in practically the same relation to Christ as adult be- 
lievers. And Wesley teaches that children properly trained 
from their very earliest infancy are exceedingly likely to be 
pious; that is, this is the most probable method of making 
children pious. There is nothing new in this doctrine to 
Methodists who have kept in touch with the pure springs of 
Methodist teaching. That so many regard it as new simply 
reveals the sad lack of acquaintance with Methodist thought. 
And the unfortunate part of it all is that generally those who 
make the loudest professions of loyalty to primitive Metho- 


dism are the ones who condemn such doctrines as those por- 


trayed in this article as novelties connected with a desire to 
vacate the solemn saying of our Lord, “Ye must be born 
again.” Yes, we must be born again, all of us. But if Metho- 
dist teaching is correct infants are all born again, that is, are 
brought into saving relations with Jesus Christ. From this 
state they may fall, and, either for lack of religious training, 
or as a result of wrong training based on an erroneous view of 
the child’s relation to Christ, many do fall. What is here 
pleaded for is that the child should be taught the truth that 
it is vitally related to Christ, and if later it makes any change 
let that change from Christ to a life of sin be the individual’s 
own choice. 

Before concluding this article it seems necessary to note 
our alleged philosophical objection to the doctrine that infants 
are introduced into a vital relation to Christ. It is the claim 
that this interferes with the free will of the child. Some have 
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carried this demand for absolute freedom of choice to such 
an extreme as to assert that children dying before reaching 
the age of responsibility cannot be regarded as finally saved, 
but that, having had no opportunity for a voluntary accept- 
ance or rejection of Christ here, they must have it hereafter. 
So far as this phase of the contention is concerned it must be 
admitted that, abstractly considered, God has not given all 
a chance to choose to be lost. But it is inconceivable that 
anyone who had the alternative—to be saved or to be lost— 
thrust upon him would choose the latter. And it is inconceiv- 
able that anyone who had lived from infant years to the age 
of responsibility in the benign presence of Jesus Christ would 
then choose to forsake him for any pleasure of another kind 
that he could conceive. So that actually no violence is done 
to the child’s choice. He is simply put into such relations 
with Christ that he is more likely than others to choose Him. 
The problem of free will is not along the line of those who die 
in infancy, but of those who are permitted to live in an en- 
vironment which develops all that is evil within them until 
they reject even the God from whom they have received all 
the good things they ever knew. To prevent their having such 
an environment God has given to the infant parents whose 
solemn duty it is to see that the good, not the evil, develops as 
the child grows in years and stature. 

If there is no actual violation of the individual’s right of 
choice when one is taken from earth to heaven in infancy, 
much less is there any such violation when an infant is placed 
in saving relations with Christ. For he is at liberty in later 
life to renounce this relationship if he will, just as, if from 
infancy left out of such relationship, he is at liberty to choose 
to be introduced into it. The goodness of God is such as to 
give the child a right start. The fearful sin of parents and 
of the Church in neglecting to teach and train children prop- 
erly is manifest in that it makes this right start, in all too 
many cases, useless. 


Alarta Uo beehelt, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


DR. BEHRENDS ON OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM.* 


Ir is matter for profound thanksgiving that the Scriptures 
are invested with an authority which is independent of criticism 
and which does not require the vindication of scholarship. We 
do not need to wait until the critics have come to an agreement 
before we open our Bibles and let them instruct and comfort us. 
I hope I made it clear two weeks ago that no believers in Jesus 
Christ need hesitate to use the Old Testament upon which he 
set the seal of his unmistakable personal indorsement. I now 
call attention to certain vicious assumptions which pervade the 
methods and determine the results of the revolutionary criticism 
of the Old Testament. 

Let me refer in passing to the frequent claim that the weight 
of modern scholarship is with the advanced critics. A good deal 
depends upon what is meant by weight. The most learned men 
do not always make the most noise. Newspaper and review 
notoriety is not always the measure of worth. Some years ago 
a colored preacher in the South preached a sermon on “De Sun 
Do Move.” It electrified his audience. It secured for him a 
national reputation. He could have filled the biggest hall in any 
city. But he did no damage to the Copernican theory. There 
was no disturbance in the planetary system. He who startles is 
always sure of an eager hearing and of a wide audience; the 
second sober thought comes afterward. And the names which 
are oftenest seen and heard in present biblical criticism by no 
means represent all the scholarship in Christendom. Among the 
most famous theological faculties in Germany are those of Ber- 
lin, Bonn, Breslau, Greifswald, Halle, Kénigsberg, Leipzig, and 


* When Dr. A. J. F. Behrends died, in May, 1900, he was under engagement to pre. 
pare an article, specially adapted to this Review, on significant phases of biblical 
criticism. It is highly probable that no better equipped or more thoroughly capable 
biblical critic than Dr. Behrends could be found outside the theological seminaries. 
More than one institution coveted him for a professorship. Death having deprived 
us of the promised article, we present this expression of his views as delivered to 
his own congregation in Brooklyn. 
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Tiibingen. In these universities there are seventy-three the- 
ological professors, of which number thirty belong to the radical 
school; forty-three belong to the moderate and conservative 
ranks, every one of whom is at home in the literature of his de- 
partment and is supposed to be an independent and well- 
equipped scholar. He could not hold his place were he not. The 
benches would be empty and he would be starved out. You will 
see by this simple statement that the lines of battle are closely 
drawn. ‘The so-called liberal wing has increased from ten to 
thirty-four during the last twenty-five years, and the conserva- 
tives have been reduced from fifty to forty-three ; but in the eight 
great universities which I have named the conservatives still have 
an actual majority of thirteen; and such a majority at present 
means a good deal, while it proves conclusively that sweeping 
claims are not warranted by the facts. Of thirty-four books 
in my library on this subject there are seventeen, just one half, 
from the pens of American scholars and specialists, every one of 
them conservative in tone, every one of them written within the 
last fifteen years, with full and accurate knowledge of the most 
recent literature, and no one can read these books without dis- 
covering that these men know what they are talking about. The 
statement that scholarship is practically a unit for the radical 
criticism cannot be made good. It is not true of Europe; it is 
not true of America. The most prominent advocates of radical 
criticism among us are Harper, Briggs, Toy, Smith, and Haupt. 
But these men are not superior in scholarship to Beecher, 
Osgood, Green, Mead, Curtis, Denis, and Bissell. Radical criti- 
cism is represented in Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Johns Hop- 
kins, Union, Chicago, and Andover. But conservative criticism 
holds its ground in Bangor, Yale, Hartford, Princeton, Drew, 
Madison, Auburn, Rochester, Rutgers, Allegheny, Crozer, Lane, 
Louisville, Chicago, Evanston, Oberlin, Omaha, and Oakland. 
Of our own Congregational seminaries, Andover is the only one 
which can be classed as radical ; Bangor, Hartford, Oberlin, and 
Oakland may be classed as conservative ; while Yale and Chicago 
occupy middle ground and the mediating critical school ts prac- 
tically conservative. 

At this point it may be well to state what the crucial questions 
under debate are. When it is said that the majority of critics 
are agreed in the literary analysis of the Pentateuch and that 
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the orthodox view is maintained only by a few older scholars, 
the statement is misleading. The orthodox view is assumed to 
be that Moses wrote every line in the Pentateuch, including the 
account of his death, and that for the matter contained in 
Genesis he was indebted to supernatural revelations from God. 
Thus defined there have been no orthodox biblical critics for a 
good many years. And, in like manner, all scholars who have 
conceded that Genesis discloses evidences of the use of older 
documentary and traditional authorities in narratives, and 
snatches of poetry, and genealogical tables, and who admit differ- 
ent layers of legislation in the middle books of the Pentateuch, 
not necessarily committed to writing by Moses; who, for ex- 
ample, grant that Deuteronomy is a separate book, completed in 
its present form after the death of Moses, that the priest code 
is from a different hand, and that Genesis is a fusion of older 


documents—have been grouped together. But this is the very 


group where the lines of battle are drawn between the radicals 
and the conservatives. Orthodoxy has nothing whatever to do 
with the problem. It is not a question of theology which is 
under discussion. The phrase orthodox criticism is pure non- 
sense. One might as well talk of orthodox astronomy or chem- 
istry. The debate lies in the region of hard facts. The criticism 
concerns the historical value of the documents which make up 
our present Pentateuch. Questions of authorship, of date, and 
of structure have become preliminary and subordinate. These 
very problems are approached with presumptions which cast dis- 
credit upon the credibility of the documents, and under whose 
application the record is reduced to a mass of fables, deliberately 
invented and forged. At that point the only proper line of 
cleavage can be drawn, and when it is drawn there the radical 
critics are in a hopeless minority. Sober scholarship repudiates 
their assumptions, methods, and conclusions. 

Let me state, as briefly as I can, the claims for which the 
modern radical criticism is contending. The seriousness of that 
contention appears only when it is viewed as a whole. Moses, 
we are told, did not write the Pentateuch. Some things may 
have been recorded by him, but not very much. The Ten Com- 
mandments, as they appear in Exodus, are certainly not in the 
form which he gave to them, and the whole story about the giv- 
ing of the law from Sinai is said to be a poetic invention of much 
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later date, to give impressiveness to the Decalogue. Neither the 
narratives nor the laws of the Pentateuch have in any large and 
important part come from Moses. The Pentateuch is declared to 
be, in its main intention, a law book, and its historical material 
is treated as worthless. The legislation is declared to be the 
core of the record, and the books were compiled solely with a 
view to enforce that legislation. An analysis of these laws is 
declared to prove that they could not have been enacted until 
about 450 B. C., at least a thousand years after Moses. They 
constituted the priest code of the second temple, and were for 
the most part unknown before. But to invest them with Mosaic 
authority his name was freely used in the enactments, and the 
wilderness history of the tabernacle was invented to supply a 
popular historical coloring. The same thing had been done on a 
smaller scale two hundred years before Ezra, under the reign of 
King Josiah, when the Book of the Law was said to have been 
found in the temple. That Book of the Law is assumed to have 
been our present Deuteronomy, and when the historian tells us 
that Hilkiah professed to have found Deuteronomy in the tem- 
ple, we are told that we must interpret this as a very polite hint 
that the priest had written it himself, in part or entire; in other 
words, that he had. been guilty of a pious literary forgery, in 
order that by the help of the authority of Moses he might wean 
the people from their idolatry and concentrate the religious rev- 
erence of the nation upon a single central sanctuary. Thus, 
Deuteronomy is the literary invention of the seventh century 
B. C., and the Levitical legislation is the literary invention of 
the fifth century B. C., while in both cases the history is supplied 
by way of artificial framework. To this latter period also is re- 
ferred all such narrative materials as disclose the style and point 
of view characteristic of the priestly writer; as, for example, the 
first chapter of Genesis. Then there are supposed to be two other 
documents, older than either of the preceding and independent 
of each other, belonging to the eighth and ninth centuries B. C. ; 
one current in northern Palestine, the other in southern Pales- 
tine, known as the Elohist and the Jehovist. These four docu- 
ments are said to have been reduced to their present shape by a 
Redactor, or by severa! Redactors, who arranged and altered 
the materials to suit their purpose. Every document has been 
tampered with in this way, and the critics do not hesitate to 
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charge the Redactors with both literary awkwardness and dis- 
honesty. This review is enough to startle anyone who has not 
lost all faith in the ordinary honesty of the writers of the Bible. 
But I have not overdrawn the picture. In detail, and as a whole, 
the history is discredited. Some leave a little truth in the nar- 
rative ; others leave none at all. Even the reality of the Exodus 
is denied, and as for the narratives in Genesis, their historical 
reality is surrendered. The calm verdict of Professor Robertson, 
of Glasgow, whom the critics claim as one of their number, will 
commend itself to the cautious and reverent student, when he 
sums up a long discussion on the Pentateuch in these words: 
“It may be admitted that the component parts of the books be- 
long to different periods, the death of Moses, for example, being 
recorded side by side with words spoken and written by Moses. 
It may be admitted that we have three stages of legislation, as 
represented in the Book of the Covenant, the Levitical code, and 
Deuteronomy ; it may be admitted that these are variations in 
the laws and an advance from a lower to a higher stage; but all 
this does not necessitate the assumption that these codes are 
separated by intervals of centuries. All this, and much more, 
may be admitted ; but all would give to the biblical writers credit 
for ordinary honesty and will hesitate before admitting that we 
owe a great part of the Pentateuch to literary fiction. When it 
is gravely asserted that prophets and the best spirits of the nation 
framed first one code and then another, with the deliberate in- 
tention to represent the history of the past as something different 
from what it actually was, when the so-called historical books 
have to be expurgated before they can be used as evidence, one 
may despair of arriving at the truth altogether, or at once set 
about reconstructing the history without the aid of these books.” 
And Professor Hommel, of Munich, whom the critics also claim, 
has recently placed himself upon record in these words: “The 
more I investigate Semitic antiquity, the more I am impressed 
by the utter baselessness of the view of Wellhausen.” You will 
have noticed that the critics assume that the Pentateuch is pri- 
marily a book of laws and that the history is subordinate to 
legislation. Read, now, the Pentateuch for yourself, and you 
will discover that the very reverse is true. From cover to cover 
the five books of Moses deal with history and the laws are in- 
serted only as part of the history. The historic thread is renewed 
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in Joshua, carried on through Judges, and pursued through the 
books of Samuel and Kings. One plain, practical purpose con- 
trols the entire literature—to trace the fortunes of Israel from 
the call of Abraham to the captivity, and the chapters in Genesis 
preceding the call of Abraham furnish the historical preface to 
his separation. Narrative is the primary and pervading element. 
In the New Testament the legal portions are regarded as having 
been set aside and annulled, but the history is regarded and re- 
ferred to as authentic. Be the author or authors of the Penta- 
teuch who they may be, the critics blunder in assuming that they 
concentrated their attention upon the legal enactments. These 
are woven into the history at the points where they belong, and 
then the history proceeds without reference to them. It was the 
story upon which their interest was centered, and this must de- 
termine our critical handling of the history which they have 
given us. It is an arbitrary, unwarranted, and criminal method 
of procedure to discredit their honesty and veracity in the very 
field where they have concentrated their abilities and resources. 
Passing, now, this arbitrary and mischievous reversal of 
critical perspective, let me ask your attention to certain other 
equally unfounded assumptions, upon which the new critics build 
their revolutionary conclusions. One of these assumptions, to 
which great and decisive prominence has recently been given, is 
that the so-called theory of evolution has been scientifically es- 
tablished and should therefore be accepted as a canon of criti- 
cism. It has been invested with the authority of the multiplica- 
tion table ; so that whatever does not square with it must be false, 
so false that we need not trouble ourselves about it. The theory 
is assumed to be the one supreme law in the realms of matter and 
of mind. It shapes history, and gives birth to religion, just as it 
molds the stars. All things begin at the lowest point conceiva- 
ble, and thence, by gradual stages, they advance to an ever- 
enlarging perfection. There are no breaks in the process. There 
are no gaps in the march. There are no interventions, no mira- 
cles, and hence all miraculous accounts are scientifically absurd. 
Man has come up from the sea-slime, and has been constantly 
rising. Sin is only the remnant in him of his animal ancestry. 
A fall from primitive innocence there never has been, and the 
first chapters of Genesis are purely fabulous—exquisite poetry, 
but historically false. Evolution is the infallible touchstone by 
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which the Bible and Christianity must stand or fall. But the 
principle is not logically carried out. For there are many who, 
while they boldly cut out all miracles from the Old Testament, 
dare not use the surgery upon the New. They claim that the 
high theology of Deuteronomy and of the Psalms proves these 
books to be a late literary product; but they dare not assert this 
of the gospels and the epistles of the New Testament. They 
claim that the primitive Mosaic religion must have been very 
crude, but they dare not say that about apostolic Christianity. 
They claim that from Moses to Ezra there was an uninterrupted 
advance ; they dare not say that of the history between Paul and 
Luther. They minimize the miracles of the Exodus, and of 
Daniel in the den of lions, but they grant that Christ was born 
of a virgin and that he rose from the dead. Let us have thorough 
work. And thorough work demands that with the elimination 
of the miraculous and supernatural in the Old Testament, the 
same elements shall be cut out of the New. Moses and Christ, 
the law and the Gospel, fall into the same grave. And the only 
reason why this is not done in the case of Christ and the Gospel 
is because the facts of Christianity are so stubborn that the 
critics do not venture to beat their heads against them. They 
prefer to be inconsistent, rather than stultify themselves. But 
that very hesitancy shows the inherent weakness of the claim. 
What, now, is evolution? Darwin and Wallace did not agree 
in their definition and in the scope of its application. Wallace 
insisted that it did not apply to man. The word has never yet 
been defined. Everybody uses the word, and presumably knows 
its meaning; yet nobody seems to be able to give a definition 
which is clear and final. No magician’s wand can play so many 
fantastic tricks as can this word. It can be theistic and atheistic, 
to suit the speaker’s taste. It can eliminate miracles and it can 
make them feel at home. At one time it bows God out of the 
universe and has no use for him; at another time it makes him 
immanent, omnipresent, and omnipotent, enthroned and per- 
sonally active in every atom. Renan needed no God to account 
for the origin of things. But his theory of evolution provided 


for ultimate appearance of a man who would master the secret 
of death and life, and who would thus empty all the graveyards 
of the past, bestowing immortality upon every one of its hapless 
victims. So that evolution can give birth even to God. There ia 
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no God at the beginning, but there is one at the end. It is plain, 
therefore, that evolution may be so defined as to provide for 
supernatural intervention and guidance, and for the most as- 
tounding miracles. But the trouble is that these stay only in the 
definition. Practically they are excluded, and what remains may 
be summed up in the following items: 

(1) The affirmation that the higher grades of being have pro- 
ceeded from the lower by natural generation, and that all grades 
of being have a common, natural ancestry. The fire mist has 
given birth to crystals and to genius, to coral reefs and to the 
Christian religion. 

(2) The affirmation that this unfolding has been unbroken 
and continuous, without a single gap and without creative 
epochs. 

(3) The affirmation that the result has been reached by the 
operation of inherent forces, neither requiring nor permitting 
the superintendence and the guidance of the personal God. The 
universe is self-evolved, and self-evolved from the primitive 
atom. This is what evolution is made to mean by its great ad- 
vocates, whether they so define it or not. It makes the polyp the 
real ancestor of man, and eliminates the supernatural from 
science, literature, and history. The common element in all 
definitions which are radical is the denial of creative epochs, the 
affirmation that the complexity of the universe, man included, 
has been the result, in unbroken progression, under natural law, 
by inherent forces, of rudimentary cells and atoms. The uni- 
verse has grown out of the atom, as the oak grows out of the 
acorn. There is difference in the result, but there is identity of 
method. Now, if anything is clear, it is perfectly clear that this 
amazing theory has not been made out. There are several gaps 
which have never been bridged. The universe is supposed to 
have had its origin in a sea of raging fire, whirling with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, gradually cooling and condensing, throwing off 
rings now and then, and so forming suns and stars. If that ‘ire 
mist ever contained any living germs, they must have been utter- 
ly destroyed long before the planets cooled. Whence, then, came 
life? It is here; how did it emerge from that furnace of fire? 
We are told that the cell evoluted from the atoms. We are asked 
to believe in spontaneous generation. Huxley believed that, but 
he also very frankly admitted that all the scientific evidence of 
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two hundred years was squarely against him and that there was 
no known exception to the old dictum: “Omne vivum ex vivo”— 
all life from life. The atoms refuse to give birth to a cell; and 
at that point evolution breaks down. It breaks down again when 
you pass from plants to animals. The cells look exactly alike 
under the microscope, and you could not tell which belonged to 
a maple and which to an elephant, but the vegetable cell refuses 
to give birth to the animal cell. Break number two. Evolution 
breaks down again when you try to pass from the animal to man. 
Self-inspection and self-judgment, the activity of the higher 
reason and of conscience, the seeds of these are not in the brute. 
Break number three. These tremendous gaps condemn the the- 
ory. Intermediate forms are wanting between the inorganic and 
the organic, between plants and animals, between animals and 
man. At these points the transition is sharp and sudden, so that 
even Mr. Huxley protested against the maxim, “Natura non facit 
saltum,” and insisted that nature did make leaps. But an evolu- 
tion which must be helped out by leaps admits just what the 
creation theory affirms, and admits all which it affirms. Such an 
evolution is in exact agreement with the first chapters of Genesis, 
which affirm that even man was made from the dust of the 
ground, but not through the operation of forces inherent in plant 
and animal forms of life. I have mentioned only three gaps. 
The great German scientist, Du Bois-Reymond, pointed out seven 
“impassable chasms.” And Virchow designates the radical evo- 
lutionists as “bubble companies.” The facts prove that while 
there is truth in evolution the development has its fixed limita- 
tions, and identity of descent for all living forms is emphatically 
negatived. At all events, it is a pure assumption. In evolution, 
as an orderly development and advance, every intelligent man 
believes ; and in that sense the doctrine is as old in literature as 
the first chapter of Genesis. But evolution, as a process of unin- 
terrupted differentiation of being, under natural laws, and from 
inherent forces, is an unproved theory, with the evidence squarely 
against it. 

I claim more. I claim that while, in the realm of science, 
evolution is an unproved theory, in the realms of literature and 
history it is demonstrably false. It is not true that the earliest 
literature of a nation is the crudest and its latest the best. It is 


not true that the line is one of steady improvement. This is not 
52 
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true of Greece, or Rome, or Germany, or France, or England, or 
the United States. Homer never had a competitor. Shakespeare 
and Milton have not yet been eclipsed. Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle are still unrivaled. Madison and Jefferson were not pyg- 
mies compared to our present statesmen. Washington is still 
without a peer. We are not more skillful builders than the men 
who reared the pyramids, nor are we greater architects than the 
men who designed and superintended the cathedrals. We have 
not eclipsed the old masters in painting, sculpture, and music. 
Civilizations do not necessarily grow better as they grow older. 
Turkey, India, and China prove the very reverse. They have 
been rapidly going down. A book on Degeneracy a few years ago 
attracted wide attention. The picture was overdrawn. But the 
fact is that it requires the strenuous and continuous exertions 
of all good men to prevent things from becoming hopelessly bad. 
The machines are everywhere and always against righteousness 
and improvement. Progress is not due to them, but to the men 
who break away from them. There is one force in literature and 
in history of which evolution takes no account and which it can- 
not explain. It is personality—strong, self-poised, determined 
personality. Again and again a man appears who challenges 
the world to combat, and he wins. It may be Paul; it may be 
Athanasius; it may be Luther; it may be Jesus Christ. Such 
men are prophets of God and they inaugurate new epochs. They 
shatter prisons and set men free. They arrest the growing de- 
generacy and usher in the better days. They are not the product 
of blind and inherent evolutionary forces. One, at least, has 
defied every attempt at classification. He stands alone, unap- 
proached and unapproachable—the Son of Mary, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, the Prophet of Galilee. Nothing in Greece, or 
Rome, or Judea explains him. He was and remains the absolute 
antithesis of his time and of all times. Evolution goes to pieces 
when it touches him. God is manifest when he appears. And 
what is true of Christ is true of every great leader who has ap- 
peared in history. Personality dominates in literature, in art, in 
history, in war, and in peace. Carlyle may have gone too far in 
his hero worship, in his unstinted praise of great and energetic 
men. There is moral force, for good or evil, in the people, too; 
and we neglect that at our peril. Still it remains true that per- 
sonality is the decisive force in history. And personality is the 
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absolute antithesis of evolution. Unproved in science, demon- 
strably false in literature, art, and history, the theory of evolu- 
tion cannot be accepted as a canon of criticism. Certainly, not at 
its demand shall I cease to believe and preach that God created 
man in his own likeness and image, that man fell by voluntary 
transgression, and that Jesus Christ was born of a virgin, died 


to save man, and rose again from the sepulcher. 


A third assumption upon which the new critics proceed is that 
by literary analysis and dissection they can fix the date of a writ- 
ing and determine its authorship, without reference to tradition 
and in direct opposition to it. But the first of these can be done 
only by comparison with contemporaneous literature. We know, 
for example, the style and the spelling of Chaucer’s time. If 
now an anonymous manuscript, without date, should be dis- 
covered, written in that ancient style and found in every respect 
to correspond to it, we could locate the time of its composition. 
And if such a writing should claim to have been written in that 
early time and should, upon comparison, be found to employ the 
style current five hundred years later, we should pronounce it a 
forgery. The method is legitimate, but there must be contem- 
poraneous literature. The new critics argue from the style of 
the Old Testament books to the date of their first appearance. 
But they argue in a circle, because there is no contemporaneous 
literature. The Old Testament is the only Hebrew literature 
which has come down to us from the centuries before Christ. It 
is impossible to determine by literary analysis what is oldest and 
what is newest. And, in fact, the critics are using this argument 
from style with less and less frequency and confidence. Vernes 
insists that the argument from style is absolutely worthless. The 
discovery of authorship by literary dissection is still more diffi- 
cult. Let me give an illustration. A hundred and twenty-five 
years ago the letters of Junius created intense excitement in Eng- 
land. They were a sharp and severe arraignment of public men. 
The author did not hesitate to attack the crown. Everybody 
tried to find out who he was, and from his retirement he defied 
them all. He was evidently a man of great ability and ac- 
quainted with state secrets. Men winced under his saber strokes. 
Had he been discovered it would have fared badly with him. 
Every art of literary criticism has been used in the attempt to 
extract the secret, But the secret died with the author and one 
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or two of his friends, and it never will be known who Junius was. 
This shows the impotence of literary analysis. If a book is 
anonymous, no literary dissection, in the absence of historical 
evidence or ancient tradition, can solve the problem. [t must be 
credited to some unknown man, and that leaves us no wiser than 
before. If the critics cannot tell us who wrote the Pentateuch, 
they do not help us much. If they cannot locate the documents, 
they do not help us much. Their guesses do not make us wiser. 
If they cannot tell us who wrote the last twenty-seven chapters 
of Isaiah, they do not help us much. Ewald says there were 
seven of them, but he cannot name one of them. He does not 
help us much. Meanwhile the Pentateuch is one unbroken nar- 
rative, in the course of which some things are positively declared 
to have been committed to writing by Moses, while all of it is 
said to have been commanded or authorized by him; so that it 
looks as if he had more to do with it than all the Elohists and 
Jehovists and Deuteronomists and Redactors combined. Mean- 
while the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah have always been 
bound up in the same book with the preceding chapters, and are 
found to have been attributed to him as early as two hundred 
years before Christ ; so that the authorship of Isaiah remains as 
firm as ever in spite of all the critics have said. The literary 
analysis of assumed anonymous documents is, and must always 
be, absolutely fruitless, and it has added nothing to our knowl- 
edge. It has supplied us with any number of ingenious guesses, 
but it has not enlightened our darkness with one flash of light. 
The arbitrariness of the critical procedure and the barrenness 
of its results may be illustrated from two examples—the way in 
which the books of Ruth and Canticles are handled. Ruth is by 
many critics located at the period of the exile. Wellhausen places 
it considerably later, after Chronicles, because he claims that 
the genealogical paragraph with which Ruth ends must have 
heen borrowed from Chronicles. Canon Driver says this para- 
graph mav have been added by a later hand, and claims that the 
purity of the style points to an early date. In the case of Job, 
however, no weight is given to this argument. In Ruth it is de- 
cisive, in Job it is worthless. Davidson credits Ruth to the age 
of Hezekiah. Robertson Smith says the language is post-clas- 


sical; Driver says it is classical. Neither knows anything about 
it. The Song of Solomon supplies an even more impressive illus- 
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tration of the barrenness of critical handling. The inscription 
is part of the text, and in the most unqualified way affirms the 
Solomonic authorship. It is declared to be his “Song of songs” 
—that is, the choicest of his songs. It has never been credited to 
anyone else. The tradition is ancient and uniform. In the 
second century before Christ the book of Ecclesiasticus credits 
it to Solomon. Of course, the critics deny that Solomon had 
anything to do with it. But not one of them can tell us who 
was the author, nor when and where he lived. They tell us that 
these things are involved in obscurity. Some have argued for a 
late date, from the style. Others have shown most conclusively 
that there is no such degeneracy, and that the peculiarities in 
the diction are nothing more than poetical abbreviations, or va- 
riations belonging to the Hebrew dialect of northern Palestine, 
where we know that Solomon had a magnificent summer palace ; 
so that the majority of those who deny that Solomon composed 
Canticles place the poem within a decade or two of Solomon’s 
death, and make it anonymous. This is the judgment of David- 
son, Smith, and Driver. And there is nothing harsh in saying 
that such a conclusion is simply a confession that the critics do 
not know what to do with the book. Their concessions are so 
material that the Solomonic authorship is the simplest solution, 
but this they deny by simply saying that he could not possibly 
have written it. And this is a fair sample of a good deal of 
higher criticism. Let me add another example, showing the 
arbitrariness and the barrenness of the critical procedure. It is 
almost incredible in what bewildering mazes the literary critics 
lose themselves in attempting to trace the lines of composite 
structure. Genesis is the easiest book by which to pass judgment 
upon the soundness of their methods. With it Astruc began, 
and its literary analysis has been conducted with painstaking 
care. In their views of Genesis, too, the critics are more general- 
ly agreed than they are at any other point. Genesis is supposed 
to represent the work of not less than seven men, reduced to its 
present form hy the Redactor. Of course, these men are un- 
known, and they are designated P, J, J 1, E, J E, R, and one who 
is not named, whom we may call X. A cursory examination of 
Genesis shows that the Redactor is supposed to have embodied 
65 paragraphs from P, 137 paragraphs from J, 90 paragraphs 
from E, 5 paragraphs from J 1,6 paragraphs from J E,one entire 
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chapter, from X, and that 105 paragraphs have been inserted by 
himself, to say nothing of 20 glosses. This makes 409 pieces in 
a book covering 37 pages in an Oxford Bible; and these pieces 
vary all the way from a single word and a half a line to para- 
graphs and eutire chapters. The result may be judged by ana- 
lyzing the story of Joseph, as given in the thirty-seventh chapter. 
It contains 127 lines. The critics assign it to five different hands, 
and they distribute the parts as follows, beginning with the first 
line: 


Three lines from P, 3 lines from J E, 2% lines gloss, 1% lines 


from E, 7 lines from J, 1% lines from E, 1 line from R, 9 lines from E, 
2 lines from R, 4% lines from E, 1 line from R, 6% lines from EK, 23 lines 
from J E, 6 lines from E, 1 word from R, 2 lines from J, 5 lines from EK, 
214 lines from J E, 1 line from J, 3% lines from J E, 1 line from J, 3% 
lines from J FE, 11 lines from J, 2 lines from E, 2 lines from J, 8% lines 
from E, 64 lines from J, 3 lines from E, 5 lines from J, 2% lines from ER. 


Was there ever such a literary patch quilt? Thirty pieces 
dovetailed together in a chapter of thirty-six verses, and in a 


story which constitutes a plain continuous narrative ! 


The mira- 
cle of Jonah and the fish sinks into insignificance before such a 
literary performance. 

The critics contend that the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
chapters of Genesis contain two originally separate and inde- 
pendent versions of the flood, and in the analysis they claim to 
have reached substantial unanimity. But even if you con- 
fine attention to the first and second chapters of Genesis, 
from which Astruc drew the hypothesis of two documents, 
the improbability of the theory seems to me apparent. Here 
the first chapter is assigned, without a break, to P, who is 
now located at the time of the exile, though until twenty-five 
years ago this chapter was assigned to the Elohist, who was re- 
garded as the oldest of the writers. The hand of P is traced 
into the second chapter, as far as the middle of the fourth verse, 
when the narrative of J is supposed to begin, and to continue 
through the remaining part of the chapter. Not uninterruptedly, 
however. There is a break at the tenth verse, when the Redactor 


inserts five verses or thirteen and a half lines. Nor is that all. 
The Redactor has amended J in thirteen places, by inserting the 
word God after the word Lord, for the phrase is “the Lord God,” 
which, according to the present theory, the Jahvist could not have 
written. He wrote only Lord or Jehovah, and Elohim or God 
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was added by the Redactor, to whom the latter word was more 
familiar, as Jehovah in his day was no longer in ordinary use. 
He might quite as easily have erased Lord and substituted God 
while he was taking liberties with his text, but had he done so 
the critics would have been compelled to assign the second chap- 
ter to the same writer as the first; and it may be that in this 
he was unconsciously guided by divine inspiration, in order that 
the literary critics of the nineteenth century might have the op- 
portunity to exercise and exhibit their penetration. We are asked 
to believe in a theistic evolution in which God permits the race, 
through nearly three thousand years, to regard as a true and 
authentic record what he finally enables men to see is a mass of 
fables, forgeries, and deliberate inventions. For myself, 1 could 
not trust in a God who made use of such a method of revelation. 
On the face of it, it is simply incredible that Genesis was put 
together as the critics claim. I believe in free discussion. But 
| also protest against what Professor Sayce has well called the 
papacy of the radical critical school. We are browbeaten by 
being told that the consensus of scholarship has settled this 
matter. I deny that there is such consensus, and if there were it 
would not be the first time that truth has been in the minority. 
I call for the facts. I do not care for names. What is needed is 
a good deal more of quiet, independent investigation, and a good 
deal less of toadying to reckless leaders. I can only say for my- 
self that the oftener I have reviewed the facts and the logic, and 
the more carefully I have sifted the evidence, the more convinced 
| become that the old fable of the mountain and the mouse is re- 
peating itself in the herculean labors of modern criticism. 

I refer to only one more critical assumption, which must be 
challenged. It is that the nonobservance of a law is evidence of 
its ignorance by the people and of its nonexistence. The his- 
torical books, we are told, show that there was no central and 
exclusive sanctuary, but that sacrifices were freely and frequently 
offered in many places. Deuteronomy and the Levitical code 
plainly forbid this. Therefore, it is argued, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy could not have been written until 
many centuries after Moses. Of course, the testimony of Chron- 


icles is thrown out of court, on the ground that it is a late com- 
pilation. The major premise of the argument is that general 
violation of a Jaw proves its nonexistence. I asked one of our 
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lawyers what he thought of that logic. “Why,” he answered, 
“that is unmitigated nonsense.” For, as he intimated, there 
might be such a conspiracy against law, on the part of public 
officials and judges, as to make it a dead letter, and in a genera- 
tion the statute might not be so much as referred to or quoted. 
Some time after this conversation I came across a quotation from 
Sir J. Stephen’s lectures on the history of France, to which Pro- 
fessor Zenos, of Chicago, had called the attention of Professor 
Green, of Princeton, singularly confirming this judgment by the 
actual oblivion of an entire code of laws. The quotation is as 
follows: “When the barbarism of the domestic government 
(under the Carlovingian dynasty) had thus succeeded the bar- 
barism of the government of the state, one of the most remark- 
able results of that political change was the disappearance of the 
laws and institutions by which Charlemagne had endeavored to 
elevate and civilize his subjects. Before the close of the century 
in which he died the whole body of his laws had fallen into utter 
disuse throughout the whole extent of his Gallic dominions. 
They who have studied the charters, laws, and chronicles of the 
later Carlovingian princes most diligently are unanimous in de- 
claring that they indicate either an absolute ignorance or an 
entire forgetfulness of the legislation of Charlemagne.” If this 
actually happened after the death of Charlemagne, why was it im- 
possible after the death of Moses? Now, the record shows that 
this was just what did take place in the centuries after Moses. 
The history constantly affirms that Israel was unfaithful and 
that sacrifice on the high places was an unauthorized innovation. 
But rulers and priests encouraged it and the old law fell into 
disuse and oblivion, until in the reformation under Josiah the 
authority of the neglected and forgotten law was reinstated. 
That is a perfectly simple and straightforward account. Hil- 
kiah’s discovery of the roll of the law was an event like Luther’s 
dragging the New Testament to light. Even priests had ceased 
to read it, and the people knew nothing of its contents. If we are 
to conclude that the nonobservance of a law is evidence of its 
nonexistence, then we must conclude that the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount are not in existence now. 
The truth is that the historical and prophetic books constantly 


assume that the Israelites were flagrantly disobedient and were 
sorely punished for their disobedience. They had the law, but 
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they kept it not, and the priests were at the feet of the wicked 
kings. Israel had its dark ages, as the Christian Church has had. 
In Josiah’s time came the great reformation and return for which 
the great prophets had prepared the way; and, after the Baby- 
lonian captivity, with its humiliating and painful experiences, 
Ezra and his associates gave to the reformation and return their 
final and permanent form. The next step was the advent of 
Jesus Christ. In him the old passed forever away and the new 
appeared upon the scene. With him we begin. And in his hands 
we find the same Old Testament, in which he assures us that the 
way of eternal life is clearly revealed, and of which he exhorts us 
to make diligent use. From its ceremonial penances and sacrifices 
he has delivered us by the sacrifice of himself upon the cross. He 
has abolished the law of ordinances. From the yoke of a human 
priesthood he has freed us, because he is the eternal high priest of 
our glorious redemption. But there remain the record of God’s 
dealings with the men of ancient times, and the psalms of the 
ancient Church, and the stirring prophecies of bygone centuries, 
which, as Isaac Taylor has said, have been the drumbeat to 
which modern progress marches. They are old, but they are not 
antiquated. They are granaries of bread and wells of salvation. 
Let us eat and drink and give thanks to God for his royal bounty. 
Not words, but deeds, constitute the most impressive revelation 
of God. He speaks to men through history. He came by Jesus 
Christ. And the incarnation was only the crown of an unbroken 
historic revelation. Not in legal codes and in ritual ordinances 
are we to search for the secret and vital principle of God’s self- 
revelation, but in the historical events in which they are im- 
bedded and which make them radiant with eternal meaning. 
The codes do not touch our life. We may ignore them. The his- 
tory which underlies and overlaps the codes has not spent its 
force. We cannot ignore it. We cannot afford to lose it. The 
whole patriarchal history and the discipline of Israel are lumi- 
nous with warning and encouragement. We are enriched by the 
narratives of Abraham, and Joseph, and Moses, and Joshua, and 
the Judges, and the Kings, loyal and rebellious. There are no 
better stories for our children. There are no more impressive 
narratives for the oldest. They constitute an invaluable primer 


of morality and religion. They were written and preserved for 
our admonition. And simply in the interests of fair treatment 
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we protest against their wholesale slaughter upon such wild 
assumptions as have been passed under rapid review. 

It has been the fashion, in critical quarters, to sneer at Pro- 
fessor Green, of Princeton. It did him no harm. He cer- 
tainly had no disposition to padlock free thought and free speech. 
It is only a fool who sits down on the safety valve. The professor 


“ 


is on record as saying that “every attempt to interfere with free- 
dom of inquiry on this subject should be frowned down, from 
whatever quarter it may proceed or by whatever motive it may be 
actuated—and vigorous threshing will free the pure grain from 
the worthless chaff.” If that be uncharitable narrowness, then | 
want my name added to the list of its victims. If men will 
persist in emptying their wagonloads of criticism upon the public 
threshing floor, I shall not denounce them, nor will I run away 
in holy horror, but I will seize my flail and beat away until straw 
and grain fly apart in clouds of whirling dust. That is true 
charity. And the fearless attitude of Professor Green, to which | 
have alluded, recalls a similar manly challenge from the lips of 
the late Dr. Van Dyke, of our own city, most conservative of 
theologians, when, shortly before his death, his voice rang out 
in this magnificent fashion: “If we must choose between ortho- 
doxy and liberty, we will hold fast to liberty and let orthodoxy 
go!” That was said when the critical debate was convulsing the 
Presbyterian Church. It startled not a few. I thought that I 
understood him, and I did. I interpreted him as meaning that 
orthodoxy had nothing to fear from the freest and the most 
searching discussion, that liberty was the mother of orthodoxy 
and its perpetual safety. And when I wrote him, asking whether 
I had caught his meaning, back came the reply by the very next 
mail, “That is exactly what I had in mind, and what I believe.” 
Nobody will be privately or publicly admonished to keep still. 
Congregationalism, at least, has no use for such ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. Nobody will be denounced for saying what he believes. 
But every man will be held responsible for his utterances, and 
if these utterances defy both fact and logic, the exposure will be 
made without recourse to apology. Arbitrary assumption and 
imaginary facts and vicious methods and wholesale charges of 
fraudulent handling, which, as we have seen, are common with 


the advocates of radical and revolutionary criticism, cannot be 
permitted to go unchallenged. 
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THE ARENA. 


UNJUST CRITICISMS. 

THE criticisms on missionaries in China which have filtered through 
the secular press within the past two years have scarcely needed reply from 
the missionaries because nonmissionaries have come forward to refute 
them, and of these have been many eminent men admirably qualitied to 
speak with authority concerning the points made by thecritics. Among 
these testimonies to the worth of the missionaries and the moral quality 
of Chinese Christians is that given by Consul-General Goodnow. Speak- 
ing only as a government official, he was surprised to learn on his return 
to America that the whole disturbance in China was of missionary 
origin. This he declared to be ‘‘ absolute nonsense.” In February, 
1900, one of the members of the court of the empress dowager, who is 
by all reports strongly antiforeign, gave to Mr. Goodnow himself seven 
acres of land, worth thirty-five thousand dollars (gold), for a missionary 
hospital in appreciation of the good done by it. Though going to 
China prejudiced against missionary activity as seen in the conversion 
of native Christians, during these troublous times Mr. Goodnow has 
seen tens of thousands of Chinese converts who had the opportunity to 
recant and thereby save their lives refuse to do so, choosing rather to go 
t» the block; while whole villages have been wiped off the face of the 
earth because they would not deny their faith. He has therefore said, 
** | shall never talk of ‘rice-Christians’ any more, nor do I believe will 
uny honest man who knows the facts about what happened in North 
China last summer.” J. T. GRAckEyY. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


4 FAIR TRIAL FOR CHRISTIANITY 

Tue world always has given Christianity a fair trial. Opposition 
produces sturdy saints. Persecution proves a hotbed for truth. If 
there is lack of fair trial it rests with the Christian. The world will 
always love her own and fight the conquering Christ. Opposition 
means progress; favor means stagnation. The persecuted Church 
was most pure. Opposition is our great opportunity. Whenever the 
Church has had large place in civil affairs she has persecuted 
Christianity is not an organization; it is a life, and that life is mani- 
fested through individuals. When men began to show forth this 
life of others they felt the need of organization; thus the Churches. 
The Church is but the outward manifestation of a deeper individual 
life. Increase this life, and the outward form will develop natu- 
rally. Christ came to redeem individuals. Reformation always 
follows redemption. Strike where your blows will count. The 
moral life of her individual members is the proper field for the 
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Church. In this she stands supreme. Efforts to enlarge this have 
always produced injury. Mold great individuals; then leave them 
free to act as great men. The Gospel is a leaven. Its sphere is 
moral, not political. Its mission is to make men, not direct them— 


character, not political control. These times demand not better 
organizations and methods, but Christlike giants. 
Ionia, Mich. WILLARD ALDRICH. 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

THERE is a rude custom preserved in Mexico, and, I am told, in the 
South American countries, which I saw for the first time on March 
29, 1902. On the Saturday of Semana Santa (Holy Week), at an 
appointed hour, Judas the betrayer is burned with great demonstra- 
tion. I saw him suffer, representatively, in front of several pulchi* 
shops this morning. Expectation will have gathered a considerable 
crowd at each chosen place. From the roof or upper window of the 
shop a rope is made fast to the building opposite. In proper time 
the man who is to manage the affair shows himself, and slackens the 
rope so that it may be reached from the ground. Then Judas is 
borne out, and is greeted by shouts, and by the noise of “devil- 
chasers” (little contrivances of wood, made to twirl with a whirring 
sound), and by the waving of many paper banners which bear an 
advertisement of the shopkeeper’s wares. Judas at once makes 
plain by his looks that some humor is admitted to the occasion. He 
is sure to have grotesque features, usually with a large and well- 
colored nose, like those of our comic valentines at home. Not in- 
frequently he has a high hat; and always a coat which, as one would 
say in German, “is to laugh at.” He may have been given an old 
basket, or a great empty gourd, or some one’s cast-off shoes to sling 
across his arm, as an attribute thought to make him the more 
ludicrous. So far as I observed he always keeps a cheerful counte- 
nance through the whole drama, until its fatal end; when, alas! he 
can no longer preserve any countenance at all. Hastily taken to the 
middle of the street, the queer figure is hung upon the waiting rope, 
a fuse in the region of his coat tail is lighted, and the rope drawn 
tight again. Judas begins to revolve merrily, much to the enjoyment 
of the crowd. Then some explosive in his inward parts takes action, 
and all that is external, being of paper, is either blown to tatters or 
quickly burned. Once again the rope is lowered, and scores of loud- 
hooting boys charge at the flimsy skeleton, which still remains 
dangling. Perhaps, for mischief, it is jerked out of reach again once 
or twice. But it is soon caught, and every boy of the howling com- 
pany makes wild efforts to get at least some splinter as a trophy. 
In an instant all is over; and the crowd begins to disperse, with a 
satisfied air. This ceremony was doubtless accompanied, genera- 
tions ago, with great religious fanaticism. Now there is nothing of 


* Pulchi is an intoxicating drink made in Mexico from the fermented juice of 
the maguey plant, a species of cactus, 
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the sort, though it is continued only by the poorer and more igno- 
rant classes. There seems to be no more thought of symbolism than 
in some of our Easter customs, and no more sentiment than in most 
of our Fourth of July noise. It is only that the half-clothed and 
half-civilized native peons and their families have as much bar- 
barous love of demonstration as we. To a stranger, however, it is 
full of curious interest and peculiar suggestion. 
Pachuca, Mexico. E. H. BLICHFELDT. 


DR. W. R. GOODWLN ON THE RESURRECTION, 


Rev. Dr. Goopwin, of Los Angeles, in the May-June number of the 
Review, enters the arena to contest the views of Dr. Lance on the 
resurrection of the human body. I shall not presume to defend Dr. 
Lance, who is evidently capable of defending himself on occasion. 
But I do feel a curious interest in the position which Dr. Goodwin 
assumes in his controversy in the arena. When a man publishes 
his views to the public, as public property they are open to public 
criticism. In the first sentence Dr. Goodwin arraigns Dr. Lance’s 
doctrine of the resurrection as “neither philosophical nor scrip- 
tural.” This suggests and legitimates the question whether the re- 
viewer’s own views may not be based upon his “philosophy” rather 
than upon revelation when he charges that “Dr. Lance fails to 
notice the fact that the resurrection of the dead, but not the resur- 
rection of the dead body, is constantly affirmed in the Scriptures.” 
Is this a distinction without a difference? The doctor does not 
stay to define the difference which he assumes. To the writer the 
claim is neither original nor clear. What, then, is it that is “dead” 
—the body or the spirit, or both? If the term is to be applied to 
the spirit of man after he dies, in what sense is it proper to call it 
a “dead” spirit, and in what sense is its revival to be properly called 
a resurrection. 

The departure of a human spirit into the spirit world at death 
certainly does not convey the idea of the spirit’s death, neither does 
its return convey the idea of its resurrection. Such a thought has 
no warrant outside of the imagination of those who call it “philos- 
ophy.” For in no intelligible sense can the term “the dead” be 
applied to the spirit, which continues to live after death. Then the 
only alternative left is its application to the body, which does not 
live after death, and which is the only part of the man that can 
properly be called “dead.” It is a familiar figure of speech employed 
in the Scripture which puts a part for the whole—the body to desig- 
nate the man, just as the hand and the arm are used to symbolize 
God’s power (Deut. iv, 34; xxvi, 8); and his eyes to represent his 
ubiquity, when it is said: “His eyes behold the nations;” “The 
Lord’s throne is in the heavens; his eyes behold the children of 
men” (Psa. Ixvi, 7; xi, 4). Now, we cognize and recognize living 
friends by their bodily characteristics; and when they die we say, 
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“We have buried our ‘dead’ in this cemetery,” though referring ex- 
clusively to their dead bodies as being buried. And we find the 
very same implications running through the Scriptures. So re- 
specting the resurrection. Daniel says: “Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt” (xii, 2). Hosea says: 
“I will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will redeem 
them from death: O death, I will be thy plague; O grave, I will 
be thy destruction” (xiii, 14). So also our Lord Jesus employs the 
same familiar usus, saying: “Marvel not at this: ... all that are 
in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they 
that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation” (John v, 28, 
29). Both the English Version of 1881 and the “American Standard 
Version” of 1901 render the clause, “All that are in their tombs;” 
the Greek term rd uenuciwov expressly designating “the tomb, the 
sepulcher.” The direct implication here is that the body is that 
which is “dead” and buried in the “grave;” and the plain declara 
tion is that “all that are in their graves” shall have a “resurrection.” 
When, then, Dr. Goodwin himself avows that he “does not believe 
in the resurrection of this mortal body” is his belief based upon the 
Scriptures, or is it his theory which contravenes the Scriptures? 
Paul teaches in Rom. viii, 11, “But if the Spirit of him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, he that raised up Jesus 
Christ from the dead shall give life also to your mortal bodics,” 
etc. (R. V. 1901): Zworordjoe: cai ra Ovyrad cOuara ipoy, Liddell and Scott 
render (woroés “to make alive” (your mortal bodies) (@r.-Eng. 
Lex.); and Dr. Thayer, referring to this passage as proof-text, gives, 
“to cause to live... [spoken] of the dead, to reanimate, to re- 
store to life [your mortal bodies]” (Gr.-Eng. Lez. of N. T.); and 
in Dr. Cremer’s celebrated work he remarks on the etymology 
of this word, “For the most part in the New Testament the raising 
of the dead,” and in proof refers to John v, 21: “As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them;” and to 1 Pet. iii, 18: 
“Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit” ( Bib.- 
Theol. Lex. of N. T., p. 275, 3d ed.). In Phil. iii, 20, 21, we read, 
“We look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body” 
(A. V.). Both the recent versions render the Greek Meracynuarice: ri 
Capa tie TaTvewvdcews Hudav, “who shall fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation.” T. Sheldon Green translates weracynuarifw “to re- 
model [your mortal bodies];"" and Thayer cites Bishop Lightfoot as 
explaining the word to mean “the spiritual body being developed 
from the natural body as the butterfly from the caterpillar.” Thus 
the Scriptures alluding to “the dead” do constantly refer to the 
“change” to be effected upon our “mortal bodies” when they shall 
come forth from the graves in their resurrection. It would be difficult 
to prove that the prophets and apostles, and even our Lord himself, 
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in revealing the great doctrine of the resurrection, meant some- 
thing different from what their words express. It was the identical 
mortal body that had died which Jesus resurrected “when he 
called Lazarus out of the grave, and raised him from the dead” 
(John xii, 17). It was the identical dead body of Jesus which was 
crucified whose marks he exhibited after his resurrection. It was 
the dead bodies at Jerusalem that “came out of their graves after 
his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many” (Matt. xxvii, 52, 53). And of those living the last day Paul 
says: “Behold, I show you a mystery; We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed, ina moment, . . . and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed” (1 Cor. xv, 51, 52). So 
much as to the bodily “dead” having bodily “resurrection” accord- 
ing to the Scripture. 8S. L. BowMAN. 

Newark, N. J. 

A CHEMICAL CORRECTION. 

In the excellent, helpful article on “Philosophy of the Resurrec- 
tion” in the March-April number of the Review the author makes 
one or two slight errors to which it might be well to call your at- 
tentiop. On page 225 he says, “For example, alcohol is composed of 
four atoms carbon, six atoms hydrogen, and two atoms oxygen to 
a molecule equaling twelve atoms.” Evidently common alcohol is 
meant. Its chemical formula is C,H.O, or two atoms carbon, six 
atoms hydrogen, and a single atom of oxygen, making nine atoms 
to the molecule. Again he says, “Vinegar has four atoms carbon, 
four atoms hydrogen, and four atoms oxygen in a molecule of twelve 
atoms.” The acid in vinegar is acetic acid. The formula 
is C,H,O,. It has therefore two atoms carbon, four of hydro- 
gen, and two of oxygen, or eight atoms to the molecule. He 
further says, “The only difference between turpentine and camphor 
is that camphor has two atoms of oxygen to every molecule, whereas 
turpentine has none.” It is a fact that camphor has only one atom 
to the molecule. These small inaccuracies, of course, do not mar the 
force of the argument, which is well and strongly presented. 

Mount Vernon, Ia. NICHOLAS KNIGHT. 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

For that practical knowledge of human nature which fits for busi- 
ness or philanthropy a laboratory dissection of a man’s body or a 
technical study of human psychology will be of slight value if indeed 
it be not entirely misleading. The living man is not to be fully 
known by investigating him cut to pieces and under the microscope. 
These latter studies are always to be highly esteemed, of course, 
and will be pursued by the few for valuable scientific and patholog- 
ical purposes. But every man must study the living man to get on 
with him in any human enterprise. 
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Herein lies a parable for present-day Bible students. The Bible 
on the dissecting table is a fascinating study. Its dismemberment 
is witnessed as it proceeds under the skillful analysis of the philol- 
ogist, or historical critic, or ingenious constructor of plausibilities 
by a multitude, few of whom are competent to pass upon the dis- 
coveries held up by the operators. This study has its value; but 
the Bible is a unit of power in the world’s life. There is a great 
school of the Bible which is coming to a renaissance world-wide and 
deep. The Sunday school of the past is distinguished by really 
monumental achievements. Though it has yet built only the portico 
of its grand possibilities in a temple of Bible study, every pillar 
in this portico may be made a monument of splendid results. 

We can only glance at this row of pillars. The Sunday school has 
trained lay workers for their ever-enlarging church service. It 
has originated more than half the new churches built since it be- 
gan, and this in the century which started as many new churches 
as all the eighteen centuries preceding had founded. It has con- 
tributed five sixths of the accessions to these churches. It was the 
first and is now the widest and most practical form of interde- 
nominational fellowship. As early as 1825 it brought together Chris- 
tians in hundreds of county Sunday school organizations, and in a 
national association in 1832. It has done again for childhood what 
Christ did when he set a little child in the midst and attracted all 
eyes upon it, enhancing immeasurably the popular estimate of its 
value. Christian citizenship has been promoted through its agency. 
It has attracted the notice of great statesmen; it has pioneered the 
free school system in many States of the Union. 

Yet these are only by-products of Sunday school work. In its 
real sphere of instructing in the English Bible as the revelation of 
God’s love and will the Sunday school has only begun to be de- 
veloped. Its remarkable possibilities are now being demonstrated 
by individual schools with results that are inspiring in value and 
of great promise for all Sunday schools. 

Let us examine a few of these results. The central problem of 
the Sunday school is how to secure efficient teachers. Rendering 
voluntary and gratuitous service, dealing with a book of compli- 
cated structure and profoundest truths, and with pupils instructed 
in public schools by skilled teachers with whom these Bible teachers 
will be inevitably contrasted, how can the Sunday school become a 
high-grade institution in its force of instructors? A number of 
pioneers are answering this question. In one school of fifty-two 
teachers every one has had a three years’ course of richly sug- 
gestive training, and so many more are graduates of the course that 
a second teacher is attached to every class, with like qualifications. 
In another school for twelve years a Normal Department has fur- 
nished teachers of unusual efficiency for every vacancy. 

The matter of home cooperation is likewise being accomplished. 
The Home Department of the Sunday school was suggested almost 
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simultaneously by Drs. W. A. Duncan, of New York, and S. W. Dike, 
of Massachusetts, in 1881. The plan was rather slowly adopted, but 
is now recognized in every denomination. Our own Church leads 
in number of home readers, with about sixty-five thousand. What 
is the Home Department? It is a simple movement to secure home 
reading of the regular International Sunday school lesson under the 
supervision of the school for at least half an hour a week by all 
persons unable to attend the session of the school. Other features 
of annual Home Department day in the churches, social home 
gatherings and intervisitations, and an admirable development of 
parish work have followed. For the babies there is now a genuine 
“infant class.”” The “Cradle Roll” registers every child as soon as 
it has a name and shepherds it for Christ’s sake from very birth. 
We therefore cease to call a department of boys and girls from five to 
nine years of age “infants.” They constitute the Primary De- 
partment. The man who speaks of the “infant class” in his Sun- 
day school is not in touch with modern methods. 

The educational development of the Sunday school itself is not 
behind its teacher training and home work. Graded courses of 
supplemental lessons add fundamental Bible drills to the Inter- 
national Lesson system. Periodical examinations and promotions 
test the work accomplished. Special days fix all the important 
points in the school year and culminate in notable commence- 
ment days of the Sunday school. In addition to these movements 
there is a thoroughly developed system of city and county house- 
to-house visitation which is covering the Church’s territorial re- 
sponsibility. Large portions of great States, towns, and cities as 
well as sparsely peopled country districts have sent out their com- 
panies of drilled and instructed searchers after lost souls until the 
last house was entered and the last soul at all accessible reached. 

And what shall we say more? For the time would fail us to 
tell of Decision Day movements in the Sunday school which with 
revival sweep have simultaneously stirred hundreds of schools in 
large cities, producing marvelous spiritual and evangelistic results. 
Mr. Moody said to a group of workers a few years before his death, 
“You have the greatest thing in evangelistic work there is! 0, 
if I had ten good years of my life now how I would like to throw 
myself into Decision Day work in the Sunday school!” 

Then there are Bible Unions for men and women which are most 
helpful socially and industrially, as well as in fruitful Bible in- 
struction. New ideas in Sunday school buildings are radical de- 
velopments of the new pedagogy applied to Bible teaching. Other 
features are the Institutes, Primary Unions, Summer Schools, Super- 
intendent’s Union, and People’s Colleges. 

These considerations lead us to observe that the Sunday school 
has two distinct functions. It has both a spiritual and an educa- 
tional value, and these must be differentiated and specially pro- 
vided for. Hence by the present-day law of specializing for power 
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we must have two lessons in every session of the Sunday school: 
First, lessons for strictly spiritual impression; and this can be best 
accomplished by the exegetical study of brief selections of Scrip- 
ture for wise practical application. Secondly, lessons which are 
variously called “supplemental,” “fundamental,” or “additional.” 
These are along the lines of school drills and systematic presenta- 
tion of Bible books, their contents, history, geography, manners 
and customs, archeology, etc. Five, or at most ten, minutes a 
session are given to these lessons right after the opening exercises, 
and by attractive drills and outlines they are accomplishing grati- 
fying results. The specializing of these two lessons soon becomes 
more distinct and the lines of differentiation sharper. The spiritual 
lesson, the regular International selection for the day, becomes the 
direct message of God to the soul of the scholar. There is less need 
of connecting the history, or bringing out the places and dates; 
these are taught in the other lesson. The second lesson will teach 
the Bible in course and arrange its facts. Three series of these 
second lessons are now used. The first consists of Bible studies, 
analytic and synthetic; the Bible by books as units, and each book 
in detail and in relation. to the whole; synthetic courses of history 
prophecy, discourses; topics like the literary study of the Bible; 
harmony of the gospels; the Acts, and the epistles, etc. The second 
series comprises auxiliary studies of Bible geography, archxology, 
manners and customs, biblical literature and helps, and illustrative 
material. The third series is on the Bible and the church; church 
history, polity, and doctrines; the movements of the church to-day, 
etc. The grading of the school and the inauguration of better work 
has the usual initial difficulties of such efforts, and their inevi- 
table inertia and misunderstanding; but, if wisely prosecuted, it 
cannot fail of success. Then there are quarterly examinations; ad- 
ditional honor work in Bible memorizing, eagerly taken by every 
scholar; promotions, which are great occasions; and Sunday school 
commencement, the red-letter day of the Church year. 

Even the most difficult problem, that of training teachers, is not 
so formidable as would appear. It is not necessary to provide a 
complete education, nor to train in fundamental knowledge. The 
average teacher of the Sunday school represents the more intelli- 
gent membership of the church, and probably has had a high school 
and frequently a college training. Hence the outcome of broader 
Bible work, child study, the principles of teaching, and cognate 
subjects, will be surprisingly efficient. 

There is a philosophic basis for grading in the Sunday school, and 
a practical completing of its organization, but these are subjects 
for larger discussion. They are fundamental to worthy Bible in- 
struction, and must be mastered by the pastor and the superintend- 
ent if the New Sunday School is to come to them and abide in 
spirit and power. CHARLES Roabs. 

New York. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE HOMILETIC VALUE OF THE LATE REVISION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES.—Rom. iv, 22-25. 

AvuTHORIZzED Version: “And therefore it was imputed to him for 
righteousness. Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it 
was imputed to him; but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we believe on him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; 
who was delivered for our offenses, and was raised again for our 
justification.” 

Revised Version: “Wherefore also it was reckoned unto him for 
righteousness. Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it 
was reckoned unto him; but for our sake also, unto whom it shall 
be reckoned, who believe on him that raised Jesus our Lord from 
the dead, who was delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised 
for our justification.” 

Sanday’s Paraphrase: “And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. Now, when all this was recorded 
in Scripture, it was not Abraham alone who was in view but we 
too—the future generation of Christians, who will find a like ac- 
ceptance, as we have a like faith. Abraham believed on Him who 
caused the birth of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as 
dead: and we too believe on the same God who raised up from the 
dead Jesus our Lord, who was delivered into the hands of His 
murderers to atone for our sins, and rose again to effect our justi- 
fication (i. e. to put the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought 
by His Death, and at the same time to evoke the faith which makes 
the Atonement effectual).” 

This epistle fairly glows with the varied aspects and applica- 
tions of the great doctrine of salvation by faith. Whichever way 
one turns, this Pauline thought confronts him. The variants in this 
text between the Revised and Authorized Versions are worthy of 
note. In the twenty-second verse the revisers substitute “wherefore 
also” for “and therefore,” and “reckoned unto” for “imputed to.’ 
The latter change is also in the twenty-third verse. Also in the 
twenty-fourth verse the revisers read “for our sake also” instead of 
“for us also.” Further, “unto whom it shall be reckoned” is substi- 
tuted for “to whom it shall be imputed,” and “who believe” for “if 
we believe.” In the twenty-fifth verse we have “delivered up for our 
trespasses” instead of “delivered for our offenses.” The emphatic 
points of difference are: “reckoned” for “imputed,” and “trespasses” 
for “offenses,” and “who believe” for “if we believe.” 

An analysis of this text reveals some of the central aspects of 
our Christianity which well merit pulpit treatment. We find, first, 
the special proposition as set forth in the twenty-second verse, 
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namely, that Abraham's faith was reckoned unto him for righteous- 
ness. The apostle seems to assert that in Abraham’s life, especially 
in the case of his son Isaac, there was an exhibition of faith which 
in God’s mind was reckoned for righteousness. At this point the 
words used are manifestly different. In our ordinary version it is 
said, “it was imputed to him for righteousness;”’ in the Revised 
Version, “it was reckoned unto him for righteousness.” These 
phrases need careful consideration. “To impute” anything to an- 
other seems to place to his credit or demerit something which does 
not belong to him at all, something which is placed in its relation 
by mere authority and not necessarily growing out of the real posi- 
tion of things; whereas “to reckon” is simply to put the act of faith 
in a new aspect, namely, the aspect of righteousness, in which it 
becomes acceptable to God. It is exceedingly difficult to define this 
terminology in a way clear to our apprehension. The apostle, how- 
ever, is evidently saying in this passage that God regarded Abra- 
ham’s faith as equivalent for justification to the personal act of 
righteousness. This does not mean that any unrighteous act of 
Abraham was made right in view of his faith, but rather that 
his faith was such an expression of Abraham’s tone and temper of 
mind and of the purpose and character of his life that God saw in 
his faith something in harmony with himself and something which 
he could approve. “Faith, therefore, is not an arbitrary condition 
imposed upon us from without, but a law of our true nature; it ex- 
alts man to his rightful dignity by allowing the free consent of his 
will, and the active exercise of his faculties, and yet humbles him 
before God in acknowledgment of mercy undeserved. Thus faith 
is at once the soul's highest exercise of freedom, its ‘lowest con- 
fession of sin,’ and the only homage it can render to God.” (Gifford’s 
Commentary.) 

The next assertion of the apostle is that Abraham’s faith had 
definite relations to mankind in the time of the apostle, and conse- 
quently in our time. Abraham is thus reckoned as a type of be- 
lievers of the Christian centuries. It was not the belief in the same 
thing as Abraham believed, but the quality of belief in God that was 
in the mind of the apostle. The same characteristic which led God 
to regard Abraham as righteous will be manifest in every believer, 
and God looks upon faith as that which characterizes all those who 
are righteous. It is useless for us to speculate on all the varied as- 
pects of Christian faith. The apostle seems to be impressing 
that general principle of faith which is reckoned on the part of 
God as righteousness. 

But, in the third place, the apostle further indicates the special 
characteristic of the faith of the Christian of Paul’s time and also 
of ours, namely, faith in God, who raised Jesus our Lord from the 
dead. This faith in God as the essential element of righteousness 
clearly is manifest in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But faith in God as the one who raised Jesus from the 
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dead is evidently intended here to represent the aspect in which 
the Christian views God—that is, God in his relation to Jesus Christ. 
The resurrection was the final act in the earthly life of our Lord 
previous to his ascension, and was to the world a manifestation of 
divine power. Belief in God, who raised Jesus from the dead, was 
a confidence in God of the highest kind. Hence the apostle empha- 
sizes the fact that the Christian believed in the same God in whom 
Abraham believed, but believed on him under the new aspect which 
came with the New Testament revelation of God in Christ. 

Fourthly, the text sets forth in striking form the efficacy of the 
death and also of the resurrection of Christ, “who was delivered up” 
—that is, delivered up to death—*for our trespasses.” This evident- 
ly means that Christ was crucified on Calvary to atone for human 
sin. The apostle does not stop to express the way in which this 
atonement is made efficacious, nor does he set forth any theory of 
the atonement, but he does set forth the fact that, in some way 
more fully explained by the apostle elsewhere, Christ was delivered 
up to death for man’s trespasses. The word “trespasses” is a more 
accurate rendering of the Greek word than “offenses” is. These 
trespasses are against God, whose domain sinful man has invaded 
and whose laws he has violated. In some way man must find rec- 
onciliation if he would occupy his rightful position in the sight 
of his Maker. Trespasses require forgiveness. The alienation re- 
quires removal; the character requires harmonization with the char- 
acter of God. This was accomplished on God's part by the surrender- 
ing of Jesus Christ to the death of the cross, on man’s part by faith 
in Jesus Christ, who is God manifest in the flesh. The surrender- 
ing of self to God’s plan of salvation is the highest act possible to 
sinful man, and while not a meritorious cause of salvation is an 
intrusting of the soul to its God and Redeemer, which in God's view 
restores the lost harmony, and through the Holy Spirit renews the 
nature which sin had corrupted, and restores man to his position 
before God which sin had forfeited. The text then explains, and 
expresses the death of Christ as a like result of man’s trespasses 
and the method of man’s reconciliation. 

In the twenty-fifth verse it is further said that he was raised 
again for our justification. This assertion seems out of harmony 
with our ordinary conception, which connects faith in the atonement 
of Christ with the justification of the believer, and has led to in- 
quiry as to the sense in which the resurrection of Jesus Christ may 
be considered a justification of the believer. The explanation which 
seems nearest correct is that the resurrection of the Lord Jesus set 
the seal upon his life and upon all that he did; that by the resur- 
rection of Christ he was attested to be the Son of God. In the first 
chapter of this epistle, verse 4, it is said of Christ that he “was de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection of the dead.” Had Christ not risen, 
the great central proof that he was the Son of God and that his 
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death was efficacious for human redemption would have fallen short 
of that verification which this transcendent act gives us. The 
resurrection of Christ has been in all the Christian centuries not 
only a powerful but an absolute proof of the truth of Christianity. 
Paul demonstrated this fact with a cogency of reasoning and with 
a wealth of illustration that showed how important he regarded it. 
The resurrection of Christ, following his incarnation and his death, 
constitutes the great keystone of the Christian system. It shows 
that Christ was the Son of God and gives efficacy to all that he said 
and did, and emphasizes the value of the great tragedy of Calvary. 

There is another sense in which the resurrection of Christ is 
powerful for man’s justification. Our risen and ascended Lord has 
entered into the heavenlies, where he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us. His life-giving power is ever working in redeemed 
human nature, ever renewing and vivifying our faith and our deeds. 
“Christ in you, the hope of glory,” the indwelling Christ, is the 
strength of the believer. As his death on the cross was the atone- 
ment for sin, his resurrection from the dead is the impartation of 
the divine life in the soul and of the resurrection life of the be- 
liever in the world to come. 

The homiletic value of this profound passage is further indicated 
in the relation which it asserts to exist between Abraham’s justifi- 
cation and ours. The justification of Abraham is a part of the 
world’s history, and yet Paul asserts that his mode of justification 
is also ours, and he cites Abraham’s proof as a demonstration of 
the correctness of his own theological position on the subject. The 
apostle assumes that there is a strict parallel between Abraham's 
ease and ours. The Old Testament history, then, must be more 
than history of individual men in their relation to God, and must 
contain prophetic anticipations of the divine administration in subse- 
quent ages. This affords a striking presumption of the divine in- 
spiration of these Scriptures. The Old Testament history was a 
prefiguration and preannouncement of something that was to come 
after, and this preannouncement must have been in the divine mind 
and must have been set forth by divine inspiration. The text, then, 
and indeed the whole passage in its references to the Old Testament, 
shows the harmony between the Old Testament and the New, and 
the necessity of comparing one with the other, in order that we may 
learn accurately the way of salvation. 


AFTER THE MINISTER'S VACATION—WHAT ? 


THE ministers are returning from their vacation, and the Itiner- 
ants’ Club greets them with hearty congratulations on their much- 
needed rest. Many, perhaps, have not been able to leave their work, 
and it is to be hoped that the opportunity of change and rest may 
be still afforded them. The vacation has brought a change of scene; 
those from the mountains have gone to the seashore, and those. 
perhaps, who have wrought along the coast regions have secured the 
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refreshment which comes from the breezes of the higher altitudes. 
It has also brought physical and intellectual recuperation. The 
minister has been relieved of the grind and wear which has come 
every week. He feels differently, moves about vigorously, and looks 
upon things in general from a new standpoint. 

Now that the minister is home again among his people it is im- 
portant to consider how he shall undertake his work. He should 
begin his labors gradually. The impulse will be, with his new vigor, 
to rush impetuously into his work and thereby impair the vigor 
which his vacation has brought to him. He will need gradually 
to gather together his resources and to take up the threads of the 
work where he left it. He needs readjustment to his position, not 
only to the actual work but to its spirit. The minister's work 
is so real and vital that the separation, for a few weeks even, re- 
moves him from his environment, and he needs to get into it once 
more. He will gradually go about among his people. 

It will also be proper at this time to lay plans for his labors dur- 
ing the year. The movements of the modern church are very com- 
plex, and the position of the minister is to be that of a helper over 
God’s people. While the minister would be unwise to enter too 
much into detail in the formation of his plans; since excessive de- 
tail is often an obstacle to spontaneous action, yet general plans are 
essential for the carrying on of his work. He would do well to 
have a general view of the lines of instruction which he will give 
his people during the year, to think of the special subjects which 
will probably interest them under their peculiar conditions; per- 
haps during meditative hours texts will come to him which he will 
study and discuss more fully later in the season. He may devise 
plans for helping the young people of the church, and thus render 
his own work less wearing and more effective. 

He will take this time to gather the forces of the church for 
effective work. Many of his parishioners have taken a vacation, 
and those who have stayed home have felt less responsibility for 
the church than they ought to have felt. One of the difficulties con- 
nected with the vacation season is the danger of forgetting and 
losing an interest in the spiritual life of the church. The minister 
will do well, therefore, quietly to reawaken the interest of his people 
by gently reminding them of the work before them, summoning 
them to the meetings, and inquiring of them how they may mutually 
serve the cause of Christ. They will readily respond to the interest 
thus shown in them, and it will soon be found that the church 
movement is again in full progress. This may be the introduction 
to a fresh spiritual consecration. It is only a spiritual church that 
ean be a victorious church. With this will come also a new inter- 
est in humanity and in the saving of the people. In some such 
ways as have been suggested the vacations will bring alike spir- 
itual and physical vigor which will make ministers and people 
more useful in the great work committed to them by the Master. 
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ARCHAIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


BAALBEK, 


BAALBEK, at least under this name, is a comparatively modern 
city. Its origin and early history are shrouded in darkness. Though 
not mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures or in ancient classic his- 
tory, it is reasonably certain that Baalbek was an important center 
centuries before our era. It is therefore not strange that many 
scholars have tried, though unsuccessfully, to identify it with vari- 
ous places mentioned in profane and sacred history. Baal-gad, in 
the valley of Lebanon (Josh. xi, 17), has had its advocates; so have 
Baalath (1 Kings ix, 18) and Baal-hamon (Cant. viii, 11) been 
urged as identical with Baalbek. These are mere conjectures and 
must be dismissed as such, for in spite of all claims to the contrary 
we have no reliable historical reference to the place earlier than 
the third century of our era. Coins of the period, preserved in our 
museums, prove that it was a Roman colony in the days of Julius 
Cesar. It is further stated that it was occupied by a Roman garri- 
son under Augustus. Tradition also says that Antoninus Pius 
erected a stately temple at Heliopolis in Syria. Scholars are pretty 
well agreed that the Heliopolis of the Greco-Roman historians was 
no other than Baalbek. If it be true that Baalbek signifies “the 
city of Baal” we can readily understand why the Greek-speaking peo- 
ple should have called the place Heliopolis—that is, “city of the sun.” 
The fact that it was so named argues conclusively that the sun was 
the principal object of worship at this old sanctuary. Though Baal 
is not generally used as synonymous with “sun,” yet we know that 
Baal, like the Babylonian Bel, was a solar deity, and that the sun was 
a special, if not the only, object of worship at many of the Baal 
sanctuaries. Baal-hamon, for instance, is represented on some 
Carthaginian monuments with a crown of solar rays. The Baal 
worshiped at Beth-shemesh (house or dwelling of the sun) was, 
beyond doubt, a sun god. 

Baalbek is situated in the valley of the Litany (Leontes), on the 
lower slopes of Antilibanus, nearly equidistant from Beirut, Tripoli, 
and Damascus. It has at present about two thousand inhabitants, 
most of them being Christians. Whatever may have been its former 
glory and splendor, it is now chiefly celebrated for its extensive 
and magnificent ruins, which, in spite of endless wars, earthquakes, 
and the ravages of time, still bear most eloquent testimony to its 
ancient greatness. These ruins have been visited by many distin- 
guished Europeans during the past three hundred years, and one 
writer after another has described them in most glowing terms. 
And yet it was not until two years ago that a thorough excavation 
of the place, on a large scale and in a scientific manner, was com- 
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menced. This is still in progress under the immediate patronage 
of his majesty, the emperor of Germany, who, besides being a great 
ruler, is also an enthusiastic biblical scholar and a student of 
oriental archwology. The work is in charge of two well-known 
artists from Berlin, Herren Schueltz and Kreucker, and other men 
of note. An official report of the excavations has not, so far, been 
made public, and probably will not be until after the completion of 
the work, which may not be for several years to come. The Ger- 
mans are, as a rule, thorough, but seldom in a hurry. We are thus 
dependent upon unofficial reports and accounts written by tourists 
and others who have recently visited Baalbek and have been per- 
mitted to see the excavators at work and to notice the progress 
already made. Dr. F. J. Bliss was on the spot and has already pub- 
lished a short article on the subject, giving the results of “such 
observations as the ordinary traveler would be permitted to make.” 

Those of our readers who have read articles on Baalbek have 
often noticed the plans which accompanied them, and have thus 
gained an idea of the extent and character of the ruins. The most 
recent and complete thing of this kind is that published in a recent 
number of The Builder. This gives a “Sketch-Plan and Section of 
Baalbek.” If we compare an old plan with this most recent one we 
can see at a glance the discoveries made by the Germans during 
the past twenty months. As in many ancient sites, se here, the 
number of objects discovered have not been very numerous; never- 
theless the removal of small mountains of earth and débris, the 
accumulation of ages, has made it possible to speak with much 
greater accuracy concerning the form and dimensions not only of 
the substructures, but of the colonnades, portals, eredre, etc., as 
well. The excavators, in order to make their work as perfect and 
thorough as possible, have undertaken the great task of removing 
every particle of loose earth and small stones within a certain area. 
To facilitate matters they have constructed a small tramway that 
they by means of trucks may carry the rubbish into the plain below. 
An eyewitness writes as follows: “The excavations are on the scale 
of those at Olympia, and the enormous mounds of earth which are 
slowly accumulating on the north side of the ruins impress the be- 
holder with the magnitude and thoroughness of the work, and of 
the vast sums which are being expended upon it.” 

As throughout Eastern lands, so here, the space to be excavated 
shows very distinct marks of several well-defined civilizations. 
Here we have the Arab’s hut, the Turkish fort, the battlements of 
medieval times, the Saracenic fortifications, the modest structure 
of a Christian church, and the magnificent columns of a Roman 
temple. All these and more have to be examined before the virgin 
soil or solid rock is reached. Indeed, these recent discoveries have 
brought into clearer view the well-defined foundations of a Chris- 
tian basilica, and have unearthed for the first time a very ancient 
altar which had been concealed for nearly two thousand years. 
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The great court in front of the great temple has been described 
time and again, at least as far as its dimensions and general outline 
were concerned. The excavations of the Germans have brought to 
light not only the bases of columns and niches or chambers which 
were ornamented with statues, etc., but they have cleared away the 
débris in such a way as to unearth a rock-hewn altar in a splendid 
state of preservation. This altar, about twenty-eight feet square 
and seven and a half feet high, cut out of the solid rock, is in the 
center of the great court. The approach to the altar is by a flight 
of cut steps on the east side. The basilica mentioned above was 
built over this old Semitic sanctuary. For as the Romans had built 
their imposing temple on the very spot where once had towered up, 
above the surrounding plain, an altar of Baal, so also the early 
Christians erected their temple to Jesus Christ a few feet higher 
up on the very same foundation, ever mindful of “Jesus, the name 
high over all.” 

The altar is of undoubted Semitic origin, and closely resembles 
other rock-hewn altars found in several places in Syria and coun- 
tries farther south. It was only last year that we described the 
high place or sanctuary’at Petra. The Builder, in speaking of the 
basilica and altar, has the following to say: “In the center of the 
great atrium stand the remains of one of the earliest of the Chris- 
tian basilicas of the fourth or fifth century, north Syrian style. 
This basilica, perhaps following a local characteristic, is also built 
on a raised platform of earth, but the earth has been raised in this 
position for the purpose of covering up the constructions of the 
classic period. The early Christians evidently thought to convert 
the old site to their use, but did not dare to destroy it altogether, 
so they allowed the rock-hewn altar to remain where it has been 
just discovered, buried in the center of the new basilica.” 

The place on which the altar stood was, like many a spot in 
oriental lands, holy. No wonder, therefore, that one religion vied 
with the other in occupying it. When the Romans conceived the 
idea of erecting their great temple upon the venerable spot they 
found it necessary to build a series of walls all around this altar, 
and fill up the intervening space with loose earth, so as to meke an 
extensive platform. They had two objects in view: they wanted 
more space, and they wanted to conceal all traces of other worship. 
The platform thus raised was fifty feet high. Three sides of the 
area thus made had massive walls, built of immense blocks of lime- 
stone. Three of these monster stones—hence the term trilithon tn 
descriptions of the ruins at Baalbek—known for centuries, and 
located on the west side of the platform, are sixty-four, sixty-three 
and a half, and sixty-two feet long and have a width and breadth 
of about thirteen feet. The unearthing of the wall on the south side 
has disclosed several more of these cyclopean stones, and no doubt 
that many more of them will be found under the rubbish as the 
work proceeds. It is estimated that these huge pieces of rocks 
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weigh not less than fifteen thousand tons each, and yet they are set 
on substructures nearly twenty feet high. It is useless to speculate 
as to how they were placed in position or how they were quarried 
from the solid rock. That they were cut out is evident, for in a 
quarry a little to the southeast of the temple area one of these huge 
blocks remains partially cut out of the rock. The object of these 
cyclopean substructures was to buttress up and steady the founda- 
tions of the huge piles of stone and marble erected upon them. The 
German excavators are convinced that these massive foundations 
were placed there by the Romans and not by the Phenicians. They 
arrive at this conclusion from the style of the stone dressing. 

The object of this article is to point out the recent discoveries con- 
nected with these ruins. The first object of interest is the portico 
on the east side. This stands about twenty feet above the adjoining 
land, and was at one time reached by an elegant, massive flight of 
steps. It is two hundred and fifty feet long and nearly forty feet 
deep. The bases of eighteen columns, two of them with inscrip- 
tions, are yet to be seen. From this portico there are three en- 
trances into the so-called Hexagon, a six-sided inclosure, serving 
as a forecourt to what we have already designated as the “great 
court” immediately in front of the temple. The entrance from the 
smaller to the larger court is by means of three elegant portals. 

Another discovery in the “great court” is that of two very large 
basins, or lavabos. They are rectangular in shape, but of unequal 
dimensions, the larger one measuring sixty-three feet long, twenty- 
one feet broad, and three and a half feet deep. They are located on 
either side of the altar, and are of Roman rather than of Semitic 
origin; this is evidenced by the rich carving on the outside paneled 
walls, whereon we find represented human heads, various animals 
and flowers, cupids and other mythological subjects. The late 
origin of these lavabos may be inferred also from the fact that 
some of the carving has been left incomplete. 

Travelers had noticed a certain state of incompleteness about 
several portions of the walls and temples at Baalbek. The German 
excavators have by their new discoveries emphasized this point. As 
pillar after pillar, base after base, the niches and the ornamental 
portions of the work have been subjected to the closest scrutiny it 
becomes clear not only that operations on the temple were suddenly 
discontinued, but that portions of the same were actually destroyed. 
When Christianity became the religion of the Roman emperors 
many a heathen temple was converted into a proper place for wor- 
shiping the one true God and his son Jesus Christ. So it must 
have happened at Baalbek; for while the work, which had been in 
progress for a century or more, was going on Theodosius the Great 
interfered and decreed that the large army of workmen engaged in 
completing the temple of Jupiter in the valley of the Litany should 
quit work, or rather assist in converting that imposing structure 
into a Christian basilica. 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 

Hermann Schwarz. But a few months were permitted to elapse 
between the publication of his Psychologie des Willens (Psychology 
of the Will) and his Das Sittliche Leben. Eine Ethik auf psycho- 
logischer Grundlage (The Ethical Life. A System of Ethics on a 
Psychological Basis), Berlin, 1901, Reuther & Reichard. The two 
works really belong together, as their titles indicate. Schwarz's 
system might properly be called indeterministic; but the striking 
feature of his thought is not in this fact. According to him there 
are two laws of ethical conduct, which may be stated as follows: 
1. That personality precedes conditions; and, 2. That what he calls 
Fremdwerthe, that is, organizations, such as the state and the like, 
precede both personality and personal conditions in importance. 
This system of necessity denies the value of altruism in the ordinary 
sense of the word, as between person and person, and gives the chief 
room for its exercise in the relations of the individual to organiza- 
tions. One’s duties to his church or his nation would be greater 
than his duties to any individual. It follows from this exaltation 
of institutions that benevolence can best be administered, not in 
one’s private capacity, but rather through society as a whole. So far 
it would seem that Schwarz’s ethics would lead directly to a social- 
istic scheme of life. But a society does not exist for its own sake, 
but for the sake-of its constituent members, and while this fact 
would not justify one who felt that he could better his own condition 
thereby in declaring himself independent of society, still it forbids 
that the welfare of the individual should ever cease to be the princi- 
pal justification for organizations. These are never an end in 
themselves, as it seems to us Schwarz’s system, consistently carried 
out, would make them. Another feature of Schwarz’s ethics is the 
loose relation which it allows between ethics and religion. He even 
goes so far as to assert, erroneously, however, that Luther separated 
religion from morality. Schwarz indeed allows that the strictly 
moral man, by virtue of his ethical view of the world, must reach 
the fact of God. But this he admits only as a parallel of other ways 
of reaching God, for example, that by way of our sense of depend- 
ence, which he regards as the distinctively religious, and that by 
way of the doctrine of causality, which he calls the scientific method. 
To his mind the religious discovery of God by means of our sense of 
dependence does not involve any ethical element. This may be a 
valid conclusion from the standpoint of psychology, but it does not 
square with the history of religion in general, nor with Christianity 
in particular. Whatever may be said of other religions, Christianity 
demands that religion and morality be not separated either in theory 
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or in practice. The result of Schwarz’'s study along this line simply 
adds another to the already numerous evidences that true religion 
cannot be deduced by thought, but is a revelation from heaven. 


Hermann Gunkel. While he is not altogether the first of modern 
scholars who has considered the religious significance of Genesis 
still he is the first of them who has seriously undertaken to write 
a commentary whose principal stress should be laid upon the mean 
ing and religion of the first book of the Old Testament. See his 
Genesis, iibersetzt und erklirt (Genesis Translated and Interpreted), 
Gottingen, 1901, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. Gunkel says that if any 
one will be a theologian he must study religion, and everything els« 
must be subsidiary. Any treatment of the Old Testament which is 
chiefly philological, archwological, or critical fails to meet the needs 
of the time As a consequence of this basal view he is not content 
with pointing out that Genesis is a collection of myths, but shows 
that myth is not falsehood, but rather a kind of poetry whose pur 
pose is to arouse, elevate, and influence the reader, and that anyone 
who deals with the stories of Genesis without that thought in view 
must fail to do them justice. He thinks that modern investigators, 
while they have rightly regarded Genesis as a written collection of 
popular oral traditions, have gone wrong in two particulars: 1. They 
have treated the book too much as a book, instead of trying to gain 
a clear conception of the oral traditions that lie behind it; 2. They 
have treated the sources of Genesis as constituting a unity, whereas 
it is the very nature of a popular myth that it is individual. He 
denies what he regards as the assumption of the modern literary 
critical school, namely, that stories are just as old as our evidence 
of their existence would indicate. He says that we can in no wise 
be sure that the late date for the origin of a document is a proof 
of the late date of its contents, thoughts, or style. He divides the 
myths into primitive, patristic, and Israelitish, the order of mentior 
indicating the order of their origin, and thinks that they were, on 
the whole, so early that they were practically in the form in which 
we have them by the year 900 B. C. He thinks also that the primi 
tive myths were largely Babylonian in origin, the patristic Canaan 
itish, while the Israelitish were, of course, indigenous. Neverthe 
less he holds that the foreign material was so thoroughly adapted 
to the genius and religion of the Israelites that if we could follow 
the inner history of these myths there would be thereby unfolded 
to us the whole history of the religious, ethical, and esthetic deve! 
opment of ancient Israel. Originally Gen. i, ii, iii, xviii, 1-16, and xix 
were polytheistic. The story of the tower of Babel arose among 
barbarians who were not acquainted with the Babylonians, while 
the story of Joseph contains evidence that it was originally Egyp 
tian. It will thus be seen that while he lays the principal stress 
upon the religious aspect of Genesis he has his own critical theory 
concerning it. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Le Quatrieme Evangile, son origine et sa valeur historique 
(The Fourth Gospel: Its Origin and Historical Worth). By Jean 
Réville. Paris, 1901. E. Leroux. That there is reaily nothing new 
in this book is excusable on the ground that its purpose is rather 
to state the present position of the majority of the critical school 
than to make the gospel of John the subject of an independent in- 
vestigation. The question of the origin of the gospel is made de 
pendent upon that of the residence of John the apostle for a consid- 
erable period in Asia Minor. He supposes, with many others, that 
the fathers of the latter part of the second century confused John 
the apostle with John the presbyter, who was actually the author 
of the fourth gospel. But our chief source of information concern- 
ing this presbyter John is Papias, who speaks of him as a disciple 
of our Lord, presumably intending thereby to place him among the 
immediate followers of Jesus. If this is the case we are shut off 
from making the presbyter the author unless we are willing to 
assign the gospel to the first century, in which case we might as well 
allow the apostle to be the author. It is also worthy of notice that 
although Eusebius criticises Irenw#us’s confusion of the two Johns 
he nevertheless does not question the tradition which gives the 
apostle a lengthy residence in Asia Minor. And while it is true that 
the postapostolic literature gives us no notices of the apostle’s 
residence in Asia Minor, it is equally true that that same literature 
is practically silent on the presbyter. So that we have little better 
proof of the activities of the presbyter than we have of the apostle. 
Yet men are willing to accept the presbyter when they will reject 
the tradition of the apostle. If there is no reason to think that the 
apostle wrote the fourth gospel, surely there is nothing to prove 
that it was written by the presbyter. In general Réville denies the 
literary activity of the apostle on the ground of the difference of 
style and concept between the Apocalypse and the fourth gospel 
But this argument is almost valueless, since between the date of 
the Apocalypse and that of the fourth gospel there is a space of 
perhaps thirty years. Besides, the critical school is pretty well 
agreed that the Apocalypse is a composite of Jewish and Christian 
ideas, the latter being incorporated with the former by some Chris 
tian; so that the argument from the difference between the two writ- 
ings is rendered valueless by the very conclusions of the critical 
school. 

It is a toleral 
origin of the fourth gospel that the progress of biblical criticism 


strong defense of the traditional view of the 


and of research in general cuts away the grounds upon which the 
rejection of the traditional view is based. One thing at least there 
is to comfort us who have steadfastly held to the Johannine author- 
ship of the fourth gospel, and that is that the younger scholars are 


not so sure we are wrong as the critics of twenty-five vears ago were 
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Geschichte der katholischen Kirche im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. IV Band, 1 Abtheilung. Das vaticanische Concil und der 
sogenannte Culturkampf in Preussen bis zur Ankniipfung von Ver- 
handlungen mit Rom (History of the Catholic Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Vol. iv, Division 1. The Vatican Council and the 
So-called Culturkampf in Prussia to the Beginning of Diplomatic 
Communications with Rome). By Bishop Heinrich Briick. Mainz, 
1901, F. Kirchheim. 

It is clear that the standpoint from which Bishop Briick 
presents the history of the Culturkampf is, as might be expected, 
strictly Romanist. But while a Roman Catholic bishop may not 
surprise us when he takes the side of his own Church in the account 
of that notable struggle, he ought to have felt himself bound, as a 
writer of history, to avoid giving his feelings so large a place in 
what he has written. He fails utterly to appreciate the motives 
which actuated the Prussian government. And when occasionally 
he mentions the professed grounds of action on the part of the great 
Iron Chancellor he proceeds at once to inform us that the grounds 
alleged were not the real grounds, but that these were in reality 
the hatred of liberalists and Freemasons against all aggressive 
Christianity—that is, against the Roman Catholic Church. Bismarck 
comes in for a large share of this abuse, and Briick charges him with 
ignorance of Roman Catholic doctrine and government, and with 
caprice, falsehood, and the like, and even goes so far as to suggest 
that he purposely picked a quarrel with France for political and 
religious ends. There can be little doubt that the Prussian govern- 
ment maije some serious mistakes in conducting the Culturkampf— 
mistakes which have had to be rectified at the expense of no small 
humiliation to Germany and final advantage to Rome. But the 
honesty of Bismarck cannot be impeached, and none but a Romanist 
partisan would have written as Briick has written. Everything 
Prussian is either belittled or vilified, while everything ultramon- 
tane is lauded and idealized. We cannot help asking ourselves 
whether the time will ever come when Roman Catholic writers will 
play fair with the topics they treat. For Briick not only shows his 
prejudice in dealing with Bismarck, but everywhere else, when a 
point can be gained for Romanism by a one-sided presentation of 
facts. For example, he strives to make it appear that there was 
practically no difference of opinion among the bishops before and 
during the Vatican council concerning the doctrine of papal infal 
libility. Again, in dealing with the banishment of the Jesuits from 
Germany he goes so far as to declare that the similar fate of the 
Jesuits in the eighteenth century was the work of the Revolutionists, 
the Encyclopedists, and the Atheists, wholly disregarding the fact 
that Pope Clemens XIV was on the side of this despised list of 
enemies, and that to-day some of the most bitter and relentless op- 
ponents of Jesuitism are found among the loyal Roman Catholics of 
all countries. 
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RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 
Can the Pope Designate His Successor? Repeated reports to 


the effect that Leo XIII wishes the cardinal secretary, Rampolla, 
to be his successor, and that after the death of the present pope 
a bull of his will be promulgated which will designate Rampolla, 
make it desirable that the uninitiated should know the actual possi- 





bilities in the case. Professor Hollweck, a high Roman Catholic 
authority, asserts that the pope cannot make the method of designa- 
tion legal, nor even follow it, under ordinary circumstances; but that 
if the pope should at any time regard designation by himself as 
necessary, or specially advantageous, to the welfare of the Church 
under definite conditions, he may himself determine his own suc 
cessor if at the same time he annuls the right of the cardinals to 
elect in the given instance. Professor Hollweck deduces this right 
from the words, “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven,” addressed to Peter, Matt. xvi, 19. Whether Leo 
XIII will use this alleged power will doubtless depend on whether 
he deems it necessary in order to make sure that his successor will 
carry out his policy in relation to the secular authorities of Italy. 


A Proposed Cathedral at Spires. An attempt has been made 
in Spires to erect a magnificent church edifice to commemorate the 
“protest” which the evangelical minority of the diet of Spires 
handed in on April 19, 1529, against the prohibition of the further 
spread of the Reformation. Already thirteen hundred thousand 
marks have been spent, but the project seems about to fail because 
the four hundred thousand marks necessary to the completion of 
the edifice are not forthcoming. There is a good deal of opposition 
in Germany to the whole project on the ground that the event which 
the Church would commemorate is not itself of sufficient importance, 
but especially on the ground that the professed reason which led to 
the undertaking was really the desire to rival the Roman Catholic 
cathedral of Spires in splendor. Thoughtful men all over Germany 
declare that it is no part of Protestantism to rival the extrava- 
gances of Romanism, and that the expenditure of so large a sum for 
a church which is not needed is wrong when so many parishes are 
suffering for lack of suitable church and school accommodations 
It cannot be denied that there is much force in this contention. Cer- 
tainly, the higher interests of the Church community should never 
be sacrificed for mere show. But against these arguments other men 
equally able and conscientious declare that no recent movement has 
been so popular as that at Spires, and that all the condemning alle- 
gations against the movement are false. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In The American Journal of Theology for July (Chicago) the 
articles are by Professor A. C. McGiffert, on “The Origin of High 
Church Episcopacy;” by Professor A. O. Lovejoy, on “Religion and 
the Time-Process;” and by Dr. T. Allan Hoben, on “The Virgin 
Birth.” In the “Critical Notes” Dr. C. M. Mead, of New Haven, 
Conn., criticises an article on “The Transfiguration Story,” which ap 
peared in the April number of the same Journal, as a specimen of 
what he calls “intuitional criticism”’—the sort of criticism that has 
the faculty of clairvoyance or second sight and can look straight 
through the air across nineteen centuries and see just what must 
have been the facts in apostolic times. Intuitional criticism is 
shown working by the method of first rejecting the recorded nar- 
rative of events and then substituting statements which have not 
one particle of historical or exegetical basis, and which we are asked 
to accept solely on the authority of the far-leaping intuition of the 
intrepid critic. When the recorded words of Paul do not suit the 
critic’s theory or wish, the critic thinks that Paul was unfortunate 
in his use of language and did not say what he ought to have said 
nor what he meant; “for,” says the critic, “it is psychologically in 
conceivable” that things should have happened as Paul, according 
to the record, said they took place. Dr. Mead says: “This argument 
from psychological inconceivability is a very convenient one to 
some critics. I remember once hearing a German theological stu- 
dent emphatically affirm that it was psychologically inconceivable 
that the mother of Jesus could have had any other children to bring 
up. How much more expeditious and easy to settle that vexed question 
in this way than bother with the various Marys and Jameses! And so, 
at last, clairvoyant, intuitional criticism brings us to this: It finds 
all the various accessible witnesses to the facts of the early Christian 
Church to be untrustworthy. They disagree with one another too 
much or they agree too much; and in either case they come into 
collision with the psychological make-up, or peculiar nervous tem- 
perament, of the critic. And accordingly the only satisfactory way 
left us of getting at the facts, it would seem, is to trust entirely to 
the unerring aim and adequate range of the phenomena! intuitions of 
our gifted modern seers.” 

PRINCIPAL SALMOND, of Aberdeen, in The Critical Review for July 
(London), notices together Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible and 
Cheyne and Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica, comparing the one with 
the other. The more he examines these two imposing works the 
more deeply is he impressed that the Hastings Dictionary is “the 
better and more reliable guide, and much nearer what a Bible Dic- 
tionary ought to be.” Congratulating the publishers, editors, and 
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contributing scholars on the successful completion of a work of such 
magnitude, he says that the program originally announced to the 
public has been carried out with distinguished ability, unfailing 
skill, sound judgment, and admirable fidelity. Dr. Salmond selects 
for special commendation in the Hastings Dictionary the article on 
“The Psalms,” contributed by Professor W. T. Davison, of Hands- 
worth College, England, and says: “It would be difficult to point 
out any treatise on that subject that will match this for concise, 
comprehensive statement and judicious use of the critical faculty.” 
The Aberdeen principal’s opinion is that Hastings’s great work “is 
likely to rank for long as our most valuable Bible Dictionary.” As 
to the Encyclopedia Bibdlica, he says that its unhappy peculiarities 
and ineptitudes largely diminish its value. Where we want solid 
facts and materials for forming our own judgment it disappoints 
us, and puts us off with a multitude of private opinions and thin 
speculations which have no basis in fact, but are in most cases 
flimsy and sometimes flippant. Though this is not true of the whole 
work, it pervades it to such an extent as to damage very seriously 
the trustworthiness and scientific character of the work. In such 
articles as are subscribed by Cheyne, Schmiedel, Usener, and Van 
Manen, we take leave of sober criticism and take flight into the 
realm of fancy, the land of marvels, where the conjurer performs; 
and when he waves his wand Epistles and Gospels go whirling about 
like autumn leaves in chill December winds, the sport of the critic's 
whims. Some articles in the Encyclopedia are poor and inadequate. 
Some which are brilliant are brilliantly insane; some which display 
learning show learning gone daft; and some, like those on “Mary” 
and “The Nativity,” are painful and shocking to read. “Our good 
friends Jerahmee!l and the Jerahmeelites are always cropping up, 
and a place is made for them in the most surprising quarters by 
the help of smart conjecture and fine cutting and carving of the 
text. To meet them once or twice may be diverting. To have them 
pressed so often on our notice is fair neither to them nor to us. Let 
us get away from their scenic forms to something plainer and more 
substantial.” So feels Dr. Salmond. 


Tue dominant chord of courage in the works of the author of 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Prospice,” and “Paracelsus” inspires Martha 
Baker Dunn to write in sprightly and witty fashion in the August 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly (Boston) on “The Browning Tonic,” 
which she regards as the precise stimulant most needed by this 
twentieth century, especially by “that dominant sex which habitually 
calls itself ‘the stronger,’ the sex of assured intellect and logical 
mind.” It is her opinion that the man of to-day is suffering from 
that weakening of fiber which inevitably accompanies a dearth of 
convictions. She modestly thinks that if she, “only a woman, neither 
scholar nor critic, a shallow adventuress going at the quest in hap- 
hazard fashion,” has been able to discover the true elixir, a real 
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tonic for the soul, why, almost any masculine gentleman may, if he 
will. She entered the Browning country by the great gate of 
“Prospice.” Before long she wandered into the thickets of “Paracel- 
sus,” and at least got some of the message of that aspiring and 
struggling nature, 
Ever upward tending, although weak, 

As plants in mines, which never saw the sun, 

Yet dream of him, and guess where he may be, 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 


She found in it all the battle cries of all the ages, and the confidence 
born of all the victories that have been. She says the Browning 
notion of victory, however, does not necessarily imply getting what 
one wants. It often means just keeping eternally at it, and reali- 
zing that surrender is the only defeat: 


But what if I fail of my purpose here ? 

It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 

To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 

And baffled, get up and begin again 

So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all 
Among the men whom this tingling and sometimes stinging essay 
regards as in need of “The Browning Tonic” are the large and varied 
classes who spend their days in offering continual sacrifices to their 
bodies. Here is this vivacious preacher’s exordium: “When the hero 
of the popular short story is not eating or drinking he is smoking 
in joy or sorrow, in the most romantic no less than the most com 
monplace moments the hero ‘lights another cigarette.’ Emotion 
unaccompanied by nicotine is something of which he evidently has 
no conception. It is the same, too, with the up-to-date young man 
in real life. He knows, if he has been properly trained, that while a 
toothpick should be indulged in only in that spot to which Scripture 
enjoins us to retire when we are about to pray, a meerschaum pipe 
is a perfectly well-bred article for public wear, and one which en 
ables him to fulfill agreeably that law of his being which suggests 
that he should always be putting something in his mouth At a 
college ball game not long since where, as is usual on such occasions, 
clouds of incense were rising to the heavens from the male portion 
of the spectators, I amused myself by observing a young man who 
sat in a carriage near me, and who while the game was in progress 
smoked a pipe three times and filled in all the intervals with cigars 
and cigarettes. I knew something about him, and had frequently 
heard him referred to as ‘a first-rate fellow,’ but if anybody had 
asked him if he believed himself capable of a single pure impulse of 
the soul entirely unmixed with bodily sensations he would have 
stared in amazement. Rabbi Ben Ezra’s test, 


Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way 


would have struck this young man as a decidedly ‘fresh’ inquiry. A 
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certain pictorial advertisement which for a long time held a con- 
spicuous place in the daily newspapers would, however, have ap- 
pealed to him at onc it depicted a youth with a pipe in his mouth, 
holding his sweetheart on his knee, and rapturously exclaiming, as 
he diligently puffed the smoke into her face, ‘With you and a pipe- 
ful of Every Day Smoke I am perfectly happy!’ Old Omar gives 
us a more poetic version of the same thing 


\ Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness 


O, Wilderness were Paradise enow 


I am not desirous in this essay of discussing the morality of any 
habit, as such; I simply wish to emphasize the fact that constant 
self-indulgence of any kind is incompatible with strength rhe 
Browning tonic which I would like to substitute for the proprietary 
medicines of the age does not inspire any man to be an angel before 
his time—it only stimulates him to be a man and master of himself; 


\ man for aye removed 

From the developed brute ; a God though in the germ. 
The tonic in question ‘is not an expensive remedy except in the 
amount of effort required on the part of the patient to render it 
efficacious, but it is perhaps a little too bracing to be taken in large 
doses until the spirit of it has begun to steal into one’s veins. If, 
for instance, the young man of the ball game should begin before 
breakfast in the morning with 

What have I on earth to do 

With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 


follow it up at about the time of his after-breakfast pipe with 


I count life just a stuff, 
lo try the soul’s strength on, 


manfully swallow an afternoon dose of 


When the fight begins within himself 
{ man’s worth something, 
and substitute for his usual nightcap, 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph ? 
he might at first find such a sudden influx of red blood into his veins 
a little more than his system could bear, but, in due time, if the pre- 
scription were persevered in, he might learn to welcome the joy and 
the strength of the new elixir of life. ‘Don’t you get a little weary of 


hearing life compared to a battlefield?’ the athletic young man in- 
quired when the rhetoric of these prescriptions was discussed in the 
family circle. ‘Call it a football field, then,’ I retorted. ‘If you are 
going to play at all, one has a perfect right to expect you to get into 
the game. 
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BOOK NOTICBS. 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience. A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gif- 
ford Lectures on Natural Religion Delivered at Edinburgh in 1901, 1902. By 
WILLIAM James, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo, 
pp. 534. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $3.20. 

If some man rising from the reading of this book should remark 
that it offers more of vital and practical interest to the Christian 
student and especially to the minister of religion than any other 
series of lectures ever delivered on the Gifford Foundation, we 
would not at this moment, just after our first rapid reading, be in 
a mood to contradict that opinion. If the critic should add that 
these twenty lectures stand in marked contrast with Gifford Lec- 
tures in general, and must have been listened to with considerable 
surprise by Professor James’s Edinburgh University audience, he 
would only be agreeing with the lecturer himself, who here and 
there says, “I fear I am beginning to jar upon the nerves of this 
academic audience;” “You may think such things should hardly 
take so large a place in dignified Gifford lectures.” Any adequate 
or analytic discussion of such a book as this is impossible within 
the limits of an ordinary book notice. It is certainly a noteworthy 
contribution to the scientific experimental study of man’s religious 
constitution and appetites—an entirely modern study containing 
and interpreting such researches as have been prosecuted by George 
A. Coe and E. D. Starbuck, to whom it acknowledges obligation. 
The lecturer is not a theologian, nor a scholar learned in the his- 
tory of religions, nor an anthropologist, but a psychologist, who 
finds the religious propensities as interesting as any other facts per- 
taining to man’s mental constitution, and who attempts a descrip- 
tive survey of the religious feelings and impulses, aided chiefly by 
the records of subjective experiences furnished in works of plety 
and autobiography by articulate and fully self-conscious men—men 
most accomplished in the religious life and best able to give an in- 
telligible account of their ideas and motives. His attempt has 
brought together such a variety of testimony concerning phases of 
religious experience as can hardly be found in any other one vol 
ume. We could make palpitating and entrancing pages here, and 
exhibit to some extent the nature of the book, by simply quoting ex- 
tracts haphazard from those collected testimonies. The chapter titles 
outline meagerly the course of the lectures: “Religion and Neurol- 
ogy,” “Circumscription of the Topic,” “The Reality of the Unseen,” 
“The Religion of Healthy-mindedness,” “The Sick Soul,” “The Di- 
vided Self and the Process of its Unification,” “Conversion,” “Saint- 
liness,” “The Value of Saintliness,” “Mysticism,” “Philosophy,” 
“Other Characteristics,” “Conclusions.” For the purpose of his lec- 
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tures Professor James defines Religion thus comprehensively: “The 
feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in their solitude, 
so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to what- 
ever they may consider the divine.” In the same broad, generic 
way the religious life includes the belief that the visible world is 
part of the more spiritual universe from which it draws its chief 
significance; that union or harmonious relation with that higher 
unseen universe is our true end; and that prayer or inner com- 
munion with the Spirit of that universe is a process wherein work 
is really done, and spiritual energy flows in and produces effects, 
psychological or material, or both, within the phenomenal world. 
Religion includes also the following psychological characteristics: 
1. A new zest which adds itself like a gift to life, and takes the form 
either of lyrical enchantment or of an appeal to earnestness and 
heroism; 2. An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in 
relation to others, a preponderance of loving affections. Under the 
varying formulas of all religions there is a common nucleus in 
which they all agree. In all religions there are included two parts 
—an uneasiness, and its solution. The uneasiness, reduced to the 
simplest possible terms, is a sense that there is something wrong 
about us as we naturally stand; the solution is a sense that we 
are saved from the wrongness by making proper connection with 
the Higher Power. In his “Conclusions” the lecturer says, “By 
being religious we establish ourselves in possession of ultimate 
reality at the only points at which reality is given us to guard.” 
In these lectures he seems bent on rehabilitating the element of 
feeling in religion and subordinating its intellectual part. He be- 
lieves that Methodism follows, on the whole, the profounder spirit- 
ual instinct. He says that though the individual's religion may be 
egotistic, the axis of reality for man runs through the individual 
consciousness; and religion, keeping in touch with its private real- 
ities, is far less abstract and hollow than a science which prides it- 
self on taking no account of anything private and individual. He 
justifies his method of treating his subject by affirming that “in- 
dividuality is founded in feeling; and the recesses of feeling are 
the only places in which we catch real fact in the making, and 
directly perceive how events happen, and how work is actually done. 
Compared with the world of living individualized feelings, the world 
of generalized objects which the intellect contemplates is without 
solidity or life. ... Religion, occupying herself with personal 
destinies and keeping thus in contact with the only absolute real- 
ities which we know, must necessarily play an eternal part in human 
history.” Another sentence from “Conclusions” is: “Life, more life, 
a larger, richer, more satisfying life, is, in the last analysis, the 
end of religion. The love of life, at any and every level of develop- 
ment, is the religious impulse.” One thing will strike the reader of 
these lectures, namely, that the mass of documentary testimony is 
so great and so heterogeneous that neither he nor the lecturer can 
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succeed in wholly digesting it. Quotations from superexquisite souls 
tempt us. This is from Emerson: “He who does a good deed is 
instantly ennobled. He who does a mean deed is by the action it- 
self contracted. He who puts off impurity thereby puts on purity. 
If a man dissemble, deceive, he deceives himself, and goes out of 
acquaintance with his own being. Character is always known. 
Thefts never enrich; alms never impoverish; murder will speak 
out of stone walls. The least admixture of a lie—for example, the 
taint of vanity—will instantly vitiate the effect. But speak the 
truth, and all things alive or brute are vouchers, and the very roots 
of the grass underground there do seem to stir and move to bear you 
witness. In so far as a man roves from love, justice, temperance, 
he bereaves himself of power, of auxiliaries. His being shrinks, ... 
he becomes less and less, until absolute badness becomes absolute 
death. The perception of this law awakens in the mind a senti- 
ment which we call the religious sentiment, and which makes our 
highest happiness. ... It is the beatitude of man. When he says, 
‘I ought;’ when love warns him; when he chooses, warned from on 
high, the good and great deed; then, deep melodies wander through 
his soul from the Supreme Wisdom. Then he can worship and be 
enlarged by his worship. All the expressions of this religious 
sentiment are sacred and permanent in proportion to their purity. 
The sentences of the olden time which ejaculate this piety are still 
fresh and fragrant. And the unique impression of Jesus upon man- 
kind—Jesus, whose name is not so much written as plowed into the 
history of this world—is proof of the subtle virtue of this infusion.” 
Here is a passage of great beauty from Amiel’s Journal: “Shall I 
ever again have any of those prodigious reveries which sometimes 
came to me in former days? One day, in youth, at sunrise, sitting 
in the ruins of the castle of Faucigny; and again in the mountains, 
under the noonday sun, above Lavey, lying at the foot of a tree and 
visited by three butterflies; once more at night upon the shingly 
shore of the Northern Ocean, lying with my back upon the sand and 
my vision ranging through the Milky Way—such grand and 
spacious, immortal, cosmogonic reveries, when one reaches to the 
stars, when one owns the infinite! Moments divine, ecstatic hours, 
in which our thought flies from world to world, pierces the 
great enigma, breathes with a respiration broad, tranquil, and deep 
as the respiration of the ocean, serene and limitless as the blue 
firmament—instants of irresistible intuition in which one feels one’s 
self great as the universe. What hours! what memories! The 
vestiges they leave behind are enough to fill us with belief and en- 
thusiasm, as if they were visits of the Holy Ghost.” Here is a 
similar record from that interesting German idealist, Malwida von 
Meysenbug: “I was alone upon the seashore as all these thoughts 
flowed over me, liberating and reconciling; and I was impelled 
to kneel down before the illimitable ocean, symbol of the Infinite. 
I felt that I prayed as I had never prayed before, and knew now 
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what prayer really is: to return from the solitude of individuation 
into the consciousness of unity with the Highest—to kneel down as 
one that passes away, and to rise up as one imperishable. Earth, 
sea, and heaven resounded as in one vast world-encircling harmony. 
It was as if the chorus of all the great who had ever lived were 
about me. I felt myself one with them, and it appeared as if I 
heard their greeting: ‘Thou too belongest to the company of those 
who overcome.’”"’ Martineau shall furnish the closing extract: “If 
we cannot find God in your house or in mine, upon the roadside or 
the margin of the sea, in the bursting seed or open flower, in the 
day duty or the night musing, in the general laugh and the secret 
grief, in the procession of life ever entering afresh and solemnly 
dropping off; then I do not think we should discern Him any more 
on the grass of Eden or beneath the moonlight of Gethsemane. 
Wherever God’s hand is, there is miracle; it is simply indevoutness 
which imagines that only where miracle is can there be the real 
hand of God. The customs of Heaven ought surely to be more sacred 
in our eyes than its anomalies; the dear old ways, of which the Most 
High is never tired, than the strange things which He does not love 
well enough ever to repeat. And he who will but discern beneath 
the sun, as he rises any morning, the supporting finger of the Al- 
mighty, may recover the sweet and reverent surprise with which 
Adam gazed on the first dawn in Paradise. It is no outward change, 
no shifting of time or place; but only the loving meditation of the 
pure in heart that can render the Eternal a reality and reassert for 
Him His ancient name of The Living God.” 


Eeclesiastesand Omar Khayyam. By JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG, Author of What 
a Carpenter Did with His Bible. 12mo, pp. 32. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price, cloth, ornamental, 35 cents. 


The Amherst professor’s subtitle calls this “A note for the 
spiritual temper of our times.” He explains to us the revived popu- 
larity of Omar Khayyam’'s poetry from its long years of neglect, and 
thinks this revival a sign of sanity and health, freighted with good 
sense and good cheer. We find ourselves unable to go all the way 
with him. Some skepticisms may have rendered some service in 
putting faith on firmer foundations, but to temper Christianity with 
paganism is to tamper with the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 
We cannot quite see the helpful mission of old Omar to the Christian 
mind of the twentieth Christian century. A Hindu named Ranji 
came to New York, and put out his sign on Fifth Avenue, “Restaurant 
Omar Khayyam.” The walls of the restaurant were hung with In- 
dian draperies, hanging lanterns radiated a dim light, queer music 
was banged and sawed out of queer instruments, gurgling nargilehs 
diffused odorous smoke, and swarthy waiters in big turbans and 
voluminous white robes served many kinds of curry and other 
oriental dishes. But heathen cookery did not fascinate Christian 
palates. Ranji’s failure to attract patronage was commented on 
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by a local journal thus: “New Yorkers have had Omar Khayyam 
served up in many forms, but evidently they do not want to eat 
him.” The verdict of the coroner’s jury over the remains of the 
restaurant was, “Too much Omar Khayyam;” and that is the verdict 
we would pronounce over not a little of current literature—over 
such fiction and poetry, for example, as Thomas Hardy’s. A dese- 
crating, desolating, and darkening literature it is. As Professor 
Genung says, “Omar is epicurean and agnostic to the last degree; 
he recognizes no future beyond the failing breath, no God more 
gracious than fate, no occupation nobler than to drink wine and read 
verses.” We are skeptical about the possibility of getting any valu- 
able gospel out of such an author. That Omar resembles, or is even 
identical with, some skeptical and despondent moods expressed by 
the writer of Ecclesiastes may be perfectly true; and it is not for us 
to deny that Ecclesiastes has some sobering message to the high noon 
of Christian civilization. But we seldom read Ecclesiastes at family 
prayers; the men of the twentieth century are not living in that old 
book; the modern world has moved on into the New Testament. 
It is a long journey from Ecclesiastes to Jesus of Nazareth and from 
Omar Khayyam to Paul the apostle, and the races which are the 
flower of mankind have made that journey. After all that can be 
said for Omar we still feel, as we scan his features, that he is an 
anachronism, as much out of place in the spiritual life of to-day 
as the mummy of a Pharaoh would be at the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. What we have written is, we are aware, a crude and hasty 
sort of comment, and is not intended to deny value to the book be- 
fore us; for, altogether apart from Omar, it emphasizes effectively 
some of the lessons which Ecclesiastes still has even for the “heirs 
of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” And we ought to say 
that our attitude of criticism is prompted not so much by anything 
Professor Genung has written as by the Omar Khayyam cult in 
general. Much of wise and timely is in this little volume. One 
piercing point is thrust into the quick of whatever intelligence and 
conscience we may have, when the author insists that it is of less 
importance what beliefs we hold concerning God and Christ and 
immortality than what we are doing with our lives under those 
beliefs and what kind of soul life we are maintaining. Many hold 
orthodox beliefs enough, but live self-indulgently, frivolously, sor- 
didly, covetously, stingily. The last half of this book comes home 
with force. The text which it explicates and enforces is the conclu- 
sion in Ecclesiastes iii, 22: “Wherefore I perceive that there is 
nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works.” 
Part of what our author writes upon this is as follows: “The writer 
of Ecclesiastes had tried every line of life to see what profit, what 
commercial reward, what exchangeable net proceeds, he could get; 
and from all alike came one result—vanity and vapidness. When 
it came to the question of pay, none of them really paid. But after- 
ward, as he thought it over, it occurred to him that there had been 
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something he had overlooked. His soul had derived joy from his 
labor; the labor had been its own reward while it was in progress. 
{Who was it wrote, “Things won are done—joy’s soul lies in the 
doing’”’?} His present heaven was in what that royally endowed 
soul of his could be and do, not in what he could sell it for. 
Alongside this conclusion of Ecclesiastes set the testimony of a 
busy, happy, robust, nineteenth-century William Morris, who once 
said: ‘It seems to me that the real way to enjoy life is to accept all 
its necessary ordinary details and turn them into pleasures by 
taking interest in them.’ . . . The true incentive to useful and happy 
labor is, and must be, pleasure in the work itself. Is not this true? 
To rejoice in tending a machine or wielding a pickax may not be 
easy or even possible; but one can rejoice in being, even with such 
implements, one of the world’s producers, and in making his soul 
govern his work, whatever it may be. ... The Preacher-sage of 
Ecclesiastes, back in the twilight period before the consciousness 
of immortality diffused by Christ had thrown new light on life's 
outcome and goal, built his conclusions to last. The nobler ideals 
of this Christian era simply mean nobler works to rejoice in, 
greater light to follow. Two millenniums of Messianic light have 
been led by Him who revealed a life worth having and a real im- 
mortality. Christ fed no idle curiosity about unseen places and states, 
but gave us a life to live whose fiber is eternal, a life in which we can 
rejoice always, whatever world we are in. His ministry has made it 
impossible for us to imagine that we can find joy in the works of 
the flesh. His spirit stirs within us, and causes shame and unrest, 
until we have committed ourselves whole-souled to work which will 
bear the Christian light in which we walk... . Omar’s lazy rose- 
garden life can never minister joy to a soul in whom the Christ- 
spirit has stirred. Our age is in better business than making Per- 
sian idlers. . . . Nor is it the initial Christ-power alone that we have 
for impulse. We think also of the noble line of saints and heroes, 
of godly ancestors, of sturdy, strenuous history movements, of 
soundly laid public sentiment, all accumulating their centuries of 
incitement and power to make our work great. How much it means 
just to live to-day—to respond to the tremendous energy of spiritual 
light and motive that rolls in upon our souls, and to adjust our com- 
mon activities to it! What better can we want for time or eternity? 
He who would be a great soul in the next world must be a great 
soul now. Rejoice that the revelation given us is not of future 
mysteries, but of the true greatness of manhood. In the hereafter 
the soul charactered and disciplined here will burst into full glory 
and bring forth fruit after its kind.” Professor Genung regards 
the following as Omar's truest stanza: 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell : 
And by and by my Soul returned to me, 
And answered, “‘ I myself am Heaven and Hell.” 
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The New and Living Way. By Mitton 8. Terry, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Christian Doctrine in Garrett Biblical Institute. 12mo, pp. 134. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, 8 cents. 

Few things are more worthy to be treated with attentive respect, 
welcomed, and prized than the fruits of a devout scholar’s life-long 
prayerful study of the Word of God and the verities of the Christian 
life, offered to his fellow-saints and fellow-sinners in the ripe years of 
his maturity when his sifted learning is most likely to have become 
pure wisdom and when experiential tests have put him in possession 
of spiritual knowledge. Such is the reflection prompted by Dr. 
Terry’s “orderly arrangement and exposition of the doctrines of 
Christian experience according to the Scriptures,” which is a brief 
but comprehensive statement of the main facts, formulated in logical 
order, and expounded after the method of a strictly biblical theology, 
each doctrine being treated with due regard to its proportionate claims 
to the attention of the Christian believer. In contrast with writers 
who pay little attention to the exegesis and bearing of the scriptural 
teaching, and in contrast with those who devote much argument 
to the issues of old Calvinistic and Arminian controversies, now obso- 
lete; in contrast also with others whose chief dispute is whether 
Wesley taught this or that particular form of this or that doctrine, 
Dr. Terry sets himself to the single task of ascertaining solely what 
the Scriptures teach. He avoids the use of words and phrases which 
savor of spent controversies. With the instinct and the direct 
method of the trained exegete, he goes to the original texts of the 
Bible, and brings forth from them precisely what they have to tell 
us of the experiences and possibilities of the New anp Livinc Way 
which Jesus, the great Priest over the house of God, has opened 
for us into the Holy of Holies. He aims “to depict this Way in its 
whole outline, not giving to justification, or to sanctification, or to 
the sacraments, or to any other one feature a disproportionate space, 
but assigning to every hallowed work of grace its true scriptural 
place and portion.” The author has written this little book with 
the hope that it may serve as a probationer’s guide to a scriptural 
understanding of the most vital truths of our holy religion; may 
furnish topics as well as a course of reading and study for various 
meetings of the Epworth League; and may be helpful as a class 
leader’s manual to enhance the necessity of cultivating all the phases 
and possible experiences of a well-rounded Christian life. For these 
and other uses, it is a valuable compendium of Scripture truths, 
ascertained and tested by thoroughly scientific and critical methods 
of exegesis. It will be acceptable equally to the learned and to the 
unlearned, since, although it is a scholarly piece of biblical dog- 
matics, it avoids unnecessary technical words and dogmatic forms 
of speech. Much of its language is analogous to that of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, which even youthful adults of ordinary intelli- 
gence can easily understand. This survey of the “new and living 
way” which leads into “the secret place of the Most High” dis- 
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cusses consecutively in order sin and death; conviction of sin, re- 
pentance, and conversion; the doctrine of faith; forgiveness of sins, 
justification, and reconciliation; new birth and new life; sonship, 
adoption, assurance, and spiritual freedom; progress in spiritual 
life; means and methods of promoting spiritual life; and eternal 
life. The substance of these chapters wrought into a series of ser- 
mons or a succession of prayer meeting talks would impart saving 
knowledge and nutriment, and prevent the church from being a 
place where “the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” On one 
much-mooted point Dr. Terry says: “The age of serious controversy 
over the questions of time, place, subject, and mode of baptism 
seems to be past. The allusions to immersion, affusion, and sprin- 
kling are numerous in the Scriptures, and all these modes of cere- 
monial purification have sufficient warrant to justify the personal 
choice of the individual believer. In the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (chapter vii) it is commanded to baptize in running water; 
but if that is not at hand, other water may be used, either cold or 
warm. It is also permitted to perform the rite by pouring water on 
the head. The practice of infant baptism is without any specific 
commandment, and also without the record of any clear example, in 
the New Testament. It has, however, been inferred from the men- 
tion of household baptisms, and from the analogy of circum- 
cision, and may find a sufficient reason for itself in the obvious 
propriety of a public and formal consecration of children to God. 
We hold, accordingly, that, with or without scriptural warrant, it 
is to be retained in the Church.” At the opening of chapter second 
is the following reference to childhood piety: “It is often seen that, 
during the period of childhood, pious example and careful religious 
training turn the tender heart toward God. The habit and senti- 
ment of prayer may be inculeated as soon as the child learns to 
speak and is able to distinguish between good and evil. Such early 
piety may blossom into beautiful young manhood and womanhood, 
attain in time an admirable maturity, and exhibit a human life re- 
markably separate from sinners. But such examples are exceedingly 
rare.” So writes Dr. Terry. As for ourselves, we have no means of 
knowing exactly how comparatively rare or frequent such cases may 
be. In more than twenty years of pastoral service we rejoiced in 
finding not a few children of godly homes who grew up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and who, considering their limited 
knowledge and immaturity, walked as consistently and showed as 
many of the Christian graces as their parents and other older mem- 
bers of the Church. One of the saints of our Church, Bishop Wiley, 
recorded with his own hand where all may read it that, looking 
back on his childhood and youth, he could not remember a time when 
he did not love God and all His people. Many years of studious 
observation have left upon our mind the impression that where the 
Christian home is what it ought to be such examples as Dr. Terry 
describes are not “exceedingly rare.” We cannot help believing that 
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many a parsonage, and many a home of the devout laity, could tell 
of such cases maturing in its sweet, serious, sunny atmosphere, and 
that, if a roll call of missionaries now in the field were made, not a 
few could tell a story similar to that of Isaac W. Wiley, whose 
earliest and latest labors were in the foreign mission field, and whose 
grave at Foochow helps to consecrate great China to Christ. One 
Sunday afternoon, more than sixty years ago, a minister talked with 
his four little boys, explaining to them as simply as possible what 
it is to give one’s heart to God and be a Christian. He asked if they 
understood, and they answered “Yes.” Then he said. “If any one 
of you wants to give his heart to the Lord now, let him come and 
kiss me.” The boys sat silent, thinking, for a while. Then one by 
one, with intervals between—the youngest, five years old, first; and 
the oldest, twelve, last—they came and kissed their father’s face, 
wet with tears; kissing also, in that sacred act, the Son of God in 
token of reconciliation and love to the Heavenly Father. One of 
those boys, retired now from long, faithful, soul-saving service in the 
Gospel ministry, says: “If 1 ever gave my heart to the Lord that was 
the time when I did it.” The writer of this notice wishes a like 
thing had happened to him before he was thirteen years old. It 
ought to happen in many a home consecrated by the family altar and 
faithful to Christ and His Church, where the law and spirit of the 
household is to fear God and keep his commandments. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 12mo, pp. xli,190. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Professor Stevens essays in this book three things: to set forth 
the principles of Christ’s teachings “in a clear, succinct, and syste- 
matic form;” to “translate the thought of Jesus into modern terms;” 
and to bring his sayings into “comparison with the Jewish religious 
ideas of his age, in order to exhibit the historical background on 
which his teaching was presented, and thus to bring out into clearer 
relief its striking independence and originality.” These three 
essentials to a true appreciation of our Lord’s mission have not 
been better done by either our British or German brethren. The 
historical background of New Testament times is set forth, of 
necessity, with great brevity, in the opening chapter, yet the entire 
work is written in conscious relation and true perspective to it. 
The beginnings of Gospel literature, another profoundly important 
and abstruse subject, are treated in comprehensive outline and an 
appreciation of the values involved. The methods of Jesus’s teach- 
ing, especially in the parables of the synoptics and the allegories 
of John and his attitude toward the Old Testament, reveal to Dr. 
Stevens, as it must to every thoughtful reader, the vistas of Jesus’s 
thought-world and the depth of his literary culture. But the bulk 
of the book is given to his direct teaching on the great ideas of 
universal theology and religion: “The Kingdom of God,” “The 
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Father in Heaven,” “The Son of Man and Son of God,” “The Value 
and Destiny of Man,” “The Natural and Spiritual Worlds,” “The 
Religion of a Good Life,” ““The Means of Salvation,” “The Believing 
Community, or the Church and its Commission,” “The Second Com- 
ing,” and “The Resurrection and Judgment.” These are but the 
chief chapter headings, and yet they present to the serious Bible 
student a most inviting and thought-provoking catalogue. They are 
all, and always will be, exceedingly timely topics and worthy the 
consideration of both ministers and laymen; the last two chapters 
especially are worthy of the widest reading. We heartily commend 
this choice little treatise as the peer of any of its predecessors in 
this valuable series of “Handbooks on the New Testament.” 


—_—_- _ ____ 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Essays of an Ex-Librarian. By RiIcHARD GARNETT. Crown 8vo, pp. 359. Lon- 
don : William Heineman. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

These twelve essays, written within the last fourteen years, be- 
long, with one exception, to the domains of literary history and 
criticism. They donot strive or cry, but are still and calm like 
the air of a library. Their opinions are the results of independent 
study, matured in long, intimate, tranquil intercourse with the 
literature they appraise. Their judgments are temperate, cool, and 
mellow; in their pages knowledge stands orderly and full, fact 
against fact, like books on alcove shelves. The author handles his 
subjects as fondly as a bibliophile handles his choicest books. The 
chapters are: “On Translating Homer,” “The Date and Occasion of 
the Tempest,” “The Poetry of Coleridge,” “Shelley and Lord 
Beaconsfield,” ““The Story of Gycia,” “The Love-Story of Luigi Tan- 
sillo,” “Beckford’s Vathek,” “Thomas Moore,” “Thomas Love Pea- 
cock,” “Matthew Arnold,” “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” and “Shelley’s 
Views on Art.” The first essay begins: “Ever and anon the world 
receives from some bright spirit a tiny golden book—some Longinus 
on The Sublime, or Mill on Liberty—to which little can be added, 
and from which little can be taken away, in which the main outlines 
are perceived to have been traced for all time by the hand of a 
master. Such is Matthew Arnold’s trio of lectures, ‘On Trans- 
lating Homer,’ which lay down the conditions of success in Homeric 
translation.” Of the host of translators of Homer, none have super- 
seded Pope, largely for the reason that he uses the heroic couplet. 
Lord Derby's translation is into blank verse, which is prose cut into 
lengths; it does not, indeed, hide Homer, but it disarrays him of his 
singing robes. German translators have succeeded well because of 
the vast advantage of their polysyllabic language, which gives some- 
thing of the grand roll and booming music of the Homeric hexam- 
eter. Chapman’s translation has many fine lines, but their force 
is often less like the free sweep of the rolling sea than like the 
energy of the strong swimmer who buffets it. Professor Blackie’s 
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rendering attains a smoothness which is sometimes perilously near 
to sing-song. Mr. Way’s noble version of Homer often renders the 
clash and ring of the original, as in the lines which assert that one 
of the gods of Olympus has appeared and commanded the galleys 
to fight, the inspiring effect of his words as well as the brightness 
of his appearance giving proof of his divinity to one who saw, heard, 
and thus affirms it 


I followed the gleam of his ankles, the flash of his feet as they trod, 
When he turned him away—the sigus of a god which no man may mistake. 
Yea, and within this breast of mine was my spirit so awakened 

That it yearneth for fight, and battleward straineth more than ever before; 
In my feet is the fury of onset; my hands are afire for the war. 


Mr. Way augments the sonority and compass of his translation by 
largely profiting from the example of Mr. Swinburne, our modern 
master of impetuous and sonorous versification. “The Poetry of 
Coleridge” is a most satisfactory essay. Coleridge was a myriad- 
minded man of gigantic powers, the supreme critic of his age, and 
might have been its supreme poet; as a painter and musician in 
speech he is surpassed by none of his contemporaries. Yet his intel- 
lect and imagination were not in the highest sense creative; rather 
receptive and susceptible; his mind belonged to the class which 
require to be impregnated by contact with other minds. The quick- 
ener of Coleridge was Wordsworth, whose mind had more inven- 
tiveness and was nearer to the essential truth of things. Words- 
worth opened to him a new world of beauty and life, the vision of 
which regenerated him so that his genius rose in joyous exaltation 
to enter and live in that ampler ether and diviner air. Then 
Coleridge’s great powers unfolded and flourished in splendor, and 
he wrote as one who had fed on honey-dew and drunk the milk of 
Paradise. He is the connecting link between two centuries. His 
earliest work is in the style and spirit of the eighteenth century, his 
best belongs to the nineteenth-century school which moves in a 
higher and purer region, and does not owe its power chiefly to 
metrical expression and artificial diction. Kingsley was wrong in 
deploring with the pseudo-classic school that “Pope and plain sense 
had gone out, and Shelley and the seventh heaven had come in.” 
Our essayist admits that Pope and Dryden were very considerable 
poets, but insists that poetry was not the prime consideration with 
them. Their most brilliant passages owe their splendor to exactly 
the same qualities as give distinction to Macaulay’s prose—judicious 
choice of words, skillful disposition of them for rhetorical effect, 
sonorous utterance, cogent sense; all admirable qualities, but present 
in even greater degree in such prose as the Philippics of Demos- 
thenes. They are not models of great poetry. Their useful function 
is the subordinate one of schoolmasters, not perceptors of the eternal 
principles of art, but powerful curbs on the extravagances of enthu- 
siasm, and monitors of the importance of good style and good sense, 
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Coleridge is an instance of want of concentration, disabled by his 
constant indecision whether to be a poet or a philosopher, and so 
producing fragments instead of any great whole. He had a vision- 
ary scheme for effecting a marvelous reconciliation of all contra- 
dictory philosophical systems which would leave nobody any excuse 
for differing with anybody else. Without disparagement of the 
poetic brilliance of “The Ancient Mariner,” “Christabel,” “Kubla 
Khan,” “Genevieve,” “The Nightingale,” “Frost at Midnight,” and 
“The Wanderings of Cain,” we find most profit in those spermatic 
prose writings by which Coleridge has deposited seeds of thought 
in innumerable minds. The writer of this notice testifies that few, 
if any, books have made for him such an intellectual epoch as did 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. Shelley said: “Poets are the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world,” and another says that poets 
embalm the spirit of their own age, and hand its volatile essence 
down to posterity in a compact and clarified form. One of these essays 
is devoted to showing the influence of Shelley on Disraeli, whose 
“Revolutionary Epic” bears blazoned on its very front its indebted- 
ness to Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam.” Flippancy and meretricious- 
ness, bombast and bathos, mar the writings of Disraeli; he was no 
poet; but the character of Theodora in his Lothair is one of the 
noblest in modern fiction, and he was a brilliant, original, and power- 
ful person whom no adverse circumstances could have suppressed or 
frustrated. William Beckford observed in the eighteenth century 
what we ourselves have noticed later, that the general infirmity of 
commentators is that “they study to display themselves rather than 
to explain the author;” another peculiarity is that they disappoint 
us at the only places where we really need them—namely, on the 
difficult passages; and they provoke the remark that the Scriptures 
throw a good deal of light on the commentaries. The central 
thought and lesson of Beckford’s “Vathek,” as of Southey’s “Curse 
of Kehama,” is that the full fruition of the sinner’s desire is the 
sinner’s worst punishment—to be filled with the legitimate fruit of 
his own devices is the bitterest curse of his career. A significant 
remark about Byron is that he never made a real friend after his 
native pride had been fostered into egotism by immoderate success 
and by being flattered and idolized. Thomas Moore was Byron’s 
satellite and acolyte, but had small comfort in that relationship; he 
could not love Byron, and he was horribly afraid of him. “The 
satellites of Jupiter may revolve in peace, but it is an awful thing 
to be the satellite of a comet which may at any moment rush off 
into space.” The origin of Moore’s “Lalla Rookh” is given as fol- 


lows: Moore, being in urgent need of money, contracted with Long- 
mans to give them the best metrical romance ever written on condi- 
tion of receiving the highest price ever paid. So high was the 
publishers’ estimate of Moore’s talent and conscientiousness that 
they agreed in advance to pay fifteen thousand dollars for any poem 
he might produce. Moore’s conscientiousness was highly developed, 
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and especially in pecuniary matters he was nervously sensitive and 
delicately honorable. His most conspicuous foible was manifest in 
his recording the handsome things others said of him. His most 
captivating virtue was a manly independence almost attaining the 
heroic. Mr. Garnett thinks that except Tennyson's “Edward Gray” 
no modern poem is so difficult to read without tears as Matthew 
Arnold's “Sohrab and Rustum;” thinks also that tenderness, even 
more than depth of thought, is Arnold’s strong point as a poet; 
thinks, too, that his nearest parallel among English poets is Gray, 
both being academic poets in whom refinement of taste degenerated 
into fastidiousness, but that Arnold produced nothing equal to 
Gray’s immortal “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” And Arnold 
has not Tennyson’s poetic brilliancy, nor the amazing force manifest 
in Browning’s intense etchings. O. W. Holmes called Emerson's 
oration on “The American Scholar” our intellectual declaration of 
independence, and Lowell said of it: “We were socially and intel- 
lectually moored to English thought till Emerson cut the cables and 
gave us a chance at the dangers and glories of blue water.” 
Preachers will appreciate the pungent truth of the statement that 
“the ideologist judges the man of action more shrewdly and justly 
than the man of action judges the ideologist,” and will understand 
why Napoleon felt such animosity toward “ideologists.” Bonaparte 
felt instinctively that the man of ideas could see into him and 
through him, and could recognize and declare his place in the scheme 
of the universe as an astronomer might a planet’s. It vexed him to 
feel that he was something whose course could be mapped and his 
constitution defined by a mere “ideologist” like Coleridge or De 
Staél, who could show him, as Emerson showed the banker, that he 
was “a phantom walking and working amid phantoms, and that he 
need only ask a question or two beyond his daily questions to find 
his solid universe proving dim and impalpable before his sense.” 
The essay on Emerson compares him with Benjamin Franklin: 
“Franklin was a great sage, but his wisdom was worldly wisdom— 
a sort of prudential morality. Emerson gives us morality on fire 
with emotion and enthusiasm—the only morality which in the long 
run will really influence the heart of man. Man is, after all, too 
noble a being to be permanently actuated by enlightened selfishness. 
From Franklin to Emerson is a great stride forward.” 


The Theology of Modern Fiction. By THomMas G.SELBY. 8v0, pp. 192. London 

Charles H. Kelly. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This is the twenty-sixth Fernley Lecture. It is divided into five 
chapters, which discuss the theology found in the works of George 
Eliot, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thomas Hardy, George MacDonald and 
the Scottish school, and Mark Rutherford. The lecturer is well 
known on this side the sea by several volumes of sermons. In his 
introduction he says that the large amount of theology in solution 
which is diffused through all the higher literature of fiction has 
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evidential force of no mean order, inasmuch as it shows that religion 
is an ineradicable element of human nature and life, and that even 
in writers who have repudiated dogma there is an irreducible quan- 
tity of theology out of which cardinal articles of the Christian faith 
may be built up. The books which mirror human society veraciously 
must always be more or less religious and furnish some of the 
rudiments of the faith, and so must witness to innate and inde- 
structible convictions of the human heart. Mr. Selby thinks nature 
meant George Eliot for a great theologian, as well as a superb inter- 
preter of human life and character; but the Coventry Socinians, the 
task of translating Strauss, and the sinister influence of George 
Henry Lewes turned her into a nominal agnostic. Yet she never 
entirely lost the Christian sympathies of her early life, and even the 
most depressing of her books have more than a lingering aroma of 
religion and illustrate principles which are fundamental to the faith. 
In her own soul there was a residuum of theology which nothing 
could destroy or volatilize, and she was forever seeing the elements 
of this theology verified in the manifold phases of life. For one 
thing, a stern, intelligent, sleepless principle of moral retribution 
works through all her plots. She had no scruple against preaching 
the terrors of the law. She invokes the forces of inanimate Nature 
for the punishment of the evildoer. Again and again she makes the 
fall of the Tower of Siloam sagaciously retributive, though she 
takes care to put the right kind of victims under the tower before 
it begins to topple. Her treatment of character and its issues is 
invested with all the solemnity of a religion, and the elements of 
a very orthodox theology pervade her interpretation of life. She has 
nothing of the ethical anarchy which underlies much of recent 
fiction. Conscience is authoritative in the breast, and a clear-eyed, 
deep-searching, inexorable providence of judgment watches over 
human life. Chapter first considers her teachings as to the trust- 
worthiness of the moral instincts, responsibility and the day of 
grace, retribution, the ripening of character, guilt, and the demand 
for mediation. Discussing George Eliot’s clerical portraits, most of 
which present clergymen of the Established Church, our lecturer 
thinks that the finest of these characters is “the fusty little old Inde- 
pendent preacher, Rufus Lyon, hot against State Churches, bristling 
with innocent little pedantries, broadening his Calvinistic theology 
to make room for the salvation of the frail littl Frenchwoman 
whom he befriends and marries. Lyon commands far more venera- 
tion than the fox-hunting rector, John Lingon, who can swear a 
round oath on occasion, and is gifted with a broad humor and a 
love of wine.” (America has to-day one popular rector who keeps 
his communion in a tremor of apprehension because it cannot be 
foreknown whether, on a public occasion, he will swear or pro- 
nounce the apostolic benediction.) “One is made to feel that Rufus 
Lyon, the obscure preacher, is the better man and the more capable 
spiritual guide. In delicacy of moral sense, in his pure and 
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spiritual unworldliness, in his inflexible fidelity and adherence to 
right, he far outshines any of the surpliced Laodiceans who walk 
through George Eliot’s narratives.” But, after all, the finest 
teacher of essential Christianity George Eliot has painted is the 
girl gospeler of the village green at Hayslope. “In Dinah Morris 
the holy, believing, compassionate spirit of early Methodism has 
been more perfectly presented to the world than in the pages of 


our best ecclesiastical historians. Dinah Morris could come down 
from the Mount of Transfiguration to boil a kettle or tidy up a 
kitchen. If the modern preacher can achieve such spiritual results 
as she did, he need not hanker after more valid orders; he may 
be content to be in the line of Dinah Morris, in whom the apostolic 
continuity is more obvious than in any of the rectors whom George 
Eliot portrays. Simple, unpretending, soul that she is, Dinah 
Morris, with no ‘Reverend’ to her name, holds direct spiritual 
lineage from the company with the Master in the upper room. Her 
eye is single, her whole body is full of light; and neither on the 
wheelwright’s cart under the village maple nor in the cell of 
Stonington jail as she prays and exhorts through the long night- 
watches does a single word miss its gracious mark. There is a 
sublime unerringness, a starlike constancy, about this unaffected 
preacher of a gospel which saves; and the secret of her power is 
told in the apostle’s words, ‘Love never faileth.’" George Eliot 
teaching that duty may be clear, whatever doctrine seems in doubt, 
makes Dolly Winthrop say, “There’s some things as I never feel in 
the dark about, and they are mostly what comes in the day’s work;” 
and the noble wisdom of devotion to duty speaks in the burly words 
of Felix Holt, the Radical: “The only failure a man ought to fear 
is failure in cleaving to the purpose which he sees to be best. As 
to the amount of result he may see from his work—that’'s a tre- 
mendous uncertainty; the universe has not been arranged for the 
gratification of his feelings. As long as a man sees and believes 
in some great good, let him work toward that in the way he’s best 
fit for, come what may. I'd rather have the minimum effect, if it’s 
of the sort I care for, than the maximum of effect I don’t care for.” 
Chapter second deals at length with the theology of Hawthorne’s 
writings, his stern Puritan morality, his power in painting the 
world of conscience, his teaching of the inward punishment of sin, 
and the necessity and efficacy of confession. Mr. Selby truly says, 
“The wise, solemn, sagacious ethic of Hawthorne is a much-needed 
corrective to the ribaldry of those fools of ephemeral fiction who 
make a mock at sin and have no sense of its criminality before 
God.” Chapter third considers the misdirected genius of Thomas 
Hardy, who swims in heathenism and swinishness, and who teaches 
the illusiveness of the moral instincts, the vanity of ethics, the 
moral imperviousness of Nature, the rule of an evil Fate over 
human lives, the cruelty of the order which punishes gentle sinners, 


the fitfulness and futility of spiritual motives, and that catastrophe 
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and chaos are the final end of all things. Hardy’s evangel seems to 
be that the devil has been manifested to destroy the works of virtue, 
justice, and righteousness. As is most suitable for such a foul, 
black creed, the note of hopelessness is in the undertone beneath 
his immoral faithlessness. He treats religion as a mirage, and his 
estimate of professional Christianity may be gathered from his 
description of Christminster, put into the lips of an illiterate 
carter: “’Tis all learning there—nothing but learning, except 
religion. And that’s learning, too, for I never could understand it. 
Yes, ‘tis a serious-minded place. You know, I suppose, that they 
raise parsons there like radishes in a bed. And though it do take 
five years to turn a lirruping hobbledehoy chap into a solemn 
preaching man with no corrupt passions, they'll do it if it can be 
done, and they'll polish ’un off like the workman they be, and turn 
‘un out wi’ a long face and a long black coat and waistcoat, an’ a 
religious collar and hat, same as they used to wear in the Scrip- 
tures.” Chapter fourth brings us out of Hardy’s Wessex and its 
immoral stench and squalor into Caledonia, where heathenism and 
its swinishness do: not flourish, if we may judge from the writings 
of George MacDonald, Crockett, Barrie, and Ian Maclaren. The 
bleak, austere Calvinism of Scotland, now repudiated by most of its 
children, produced high spiritual results, some of which are por- 
trayed by the Scotch novelists of to-day, whose influence is a purify- 
ing force, bringing health, hope, and happiness. The school of 
which MacDonald is the patriarch is entirely sweet in its ethical 
temper, and not ashamed to confess and cherish the faith and hope 
of the Gospel. Without accepting everything taught in his theol- 
ogy, it is fair to say that to know the chief characters of George 
MacDonald's earlier works is a blessed means of grace. His testi- 
mony to the breadth, diffusiveness, and perennial energy of God's 
redeeming love is a natural, even when excessive, reaction against 
the narrow spiritual clannishness to which High Calvinism tends. 
The universal Fatherhood of God is the dominant doctrine in the 
theology of the Scottish school of fiction, and some inferences are 
drawn from it which honest New Testament exegesis cannot sup- 
port. Our lecturer says: “The theology of MacDonald is affable, 
gracious, winning, but can we trust it? Is it Scriptural? Is it 
what Christ taught and all that He taught? A theology that is 
more firm and ethically exacting may be more true to the constitu- 
tion and condition of human nature than a smooth, soft theology, 
which analysis shows to be the product of mawkish tenderness, 
poetry, amiability, and ethical laxness. We would like to see Mac- 
Donald’s amiable teachings produce a nineteenth-century revival 
matching that of the eighteenth.” The last chapter, on Mark Ruther- 
ford, considers the ebb and flow of faith, a rehabilitated Calvinism, 
pantheistic extravagance, the genesis of atheistic socialism, free 
love, and fatalism. A few closing words on the fiction and theology 
of the future end this interesting volume. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 
The French Revolution and Religious Reform. By WrLLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, 

L.H.D., LL.D., Seth Low Professor of History in Columbia University. 8vo, pp. 

3383. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $2. 

Eight lectures on “The Morse Foundation” before Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, in 1900, are here expanded into 
fifteen chapters, which aim to show that ecclesiastical fanaticism, 
both positive and negative, was chief among the causes of the French 
Revolution. As Medievalism cannot be explained without prominent 
recognition of the unifying political influence of the Church, so 
secular histories of the revolutionary epoch, taking small account 
of Church influence, are utterly inadequate. The Roman hierarchy 
in France was in the eighteenth century the most influential estate 
of the realm, its iniquities having been long concealed by the splen- 
dor of its traditional prestige; and the obstructive political influence 
of the Church, opposing the current of reform, dammed up the tide 
of progress until it burst all barriers and swept all institutions and 
traditions away into temporary chaos, with a roar and a crash un- 
paralleled. Ecclesiastical despotism exerted in social and political 
affairs was the great provocation. What Voltaire called L’Infame 
was not Christ nor Christianity, nor even Romanism, but the real 
and absolute tyranny secured by a corrupt union of ecclesiastical 
and secular power. Chapter second here presents Voltaire’s indict- 
ment of that greedy and monstrous tyranny, and narrates how he 
made himself the resolute champion and public avenger of various 
victims of ‘the murderous persecutions carried on by that vicious 
and malignant tyranny. Among these victims was the family of 
Paul Sirven, a Protestant notary of Castros. His eldest daughter 
was seized in her home by order of the Romish bishop, and sent to 
a nunnery, where, under the efforts to convert her to Catholicism, 
she became insane, in which condition she was returned to her 
family. Their care in shielding the unfortunate girl was maliciously 
interpreted into persecution of a new convert to Romanism. In 
spite of the family vigilance, she eluded their care and drowned her- 
self. Her father and mother were held responsible for her death and 
at once accused of infanticide. The entire family, menaced with 
worse than death, fled through winter’s snows across the mountains 
to Switzerland. They put themselves under the protection of Vol- 
taire, who so ably pleaded their cause that a reversal of sentence 
was compelled from the court. “Fancy,” exclaimed the old man of 
Ferney, “fancy four sheep accused by a butcher of having devoured 
a lamb.” Under this gigantic system of oppression—the confusion 
of temporal with spiritual power, the enormous stolen wealth and 
scandalous impositions of the prelacy, and the persecuting cruelty 
_of the Church-State alliance—no true life, religious, moral, or intel- 
lectual, was possible. No wonder that strong and thoughtful men 
of all views and names—Protestants, Jansenists, Gallicans, deists, 
atheists, anarchists—formed one grim, determined resolution to 
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demand and obtain liberty, differing vastly though they did in their 
ideals of freedom and their chosen methods of seeking it. And this 
determination was a chief and comprehensive cause of that terrifix 
tempest of wrath, frenzy, and ferocity known as the French Revolu- 
tion, as is shown in Professor Sloane’s masterly chapters. His 
analysis of the process which led Voltaire to desire the divorce of 
Church and State, and caused Mirabeau to cry aloud for the decatho- 
lization of France, and moved the vile Hébert to demand the de- 
christianizing of the land, is as follows: “The first step was taken 
when, under awful fiscal pressure, the ecclesiastical estates were 
declared forfeit; the second was when a recalcitrant hierarchy was 
dissolved to find its substitute in a primitive and presbyterial organ- 
ization; the third was the attack on Christian worship, the attempt- 
ed substitution in its stead of an atheistic, a deistic, and an eclec- 
tic heathen cult, each in its turn; the fourth was the reintegration 
of the social atoms under the Concordat of 1801.” “The Carnival of 
Irreligion” is depicted in a vivid and terrible chapter. All church 
bells were ordered to be cast into cannon; all priests were stigma- 
tized as harlequins and puppets, and all religious services as super- 
stitious and hypocritical. Fouché inscribed over the gates of ceme- 
teries, “Death is eternal sleep.” Sunday was abolished and made a 
day of enforced labor. Catholics and Protestants alike renounced 
their religion. One country village discarded all Christian saints 
and set up Brutus as its patron divinity. The Religion of Reason 
was proclaimed. The great cathedral of Notre Dame, in Paris, was 
consecrated to be a Temple of Reason, as were twenty-five hundred 
other churches. On November 10, 1793, in Notre Dame de Paris, a 
notorious opera-dancer appeared in costume, personating the Goddess 
of Reason, and was so saluted with a kiss by the president of the 
legislature. Reason was made the enthroned divinity of France, as 
the crazy climax of the wildest revel of delirious unreason ever 
enacted in this mad world. The organizers and high priests of this 
cult of Reason vied with one another in devising new kinds of orgies, 
and the shocking saturnalia went on continually until June 8, 1794. 
When, after seven long beastly and fiendish months, the savage 
voluptuaries who found their opportunity in social chaos were sated, 
when revolutionary France could no longer endure the groans of 
prisoners from every convent building far and wide throughout the 
desolate land, nor bear the reek of blood which flowed from guillo- 
tines im every market place—when, in short, hell had no unspent 
fury left to turn loose on suffering humanity, then at last the lean 
and bilious Robespierre came forward with the proposition to 
restore the Supreme Being to His place; and for that purpose he 
instituted another festival, the “Festival of the Eternal.” Robes- 
pierre, uttering to the Convention his confession of faith, and pos- 
ing as the inexorable, consistent, upright man, was characterized by 
one of his contemporaries as follows: “He has all the marks, not of 


a religious but of a sectarian leader; he has cultivated a reputation 
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‘or austerity, such as suggests sanctity; he calls himself a friend 
of the poor and the weak; he climbs upon a chair to prate of God 
and Providence; he collects a following of women and feeble-minded 
persons, and solemnly accepts their homage; when danger threatens 
he disappears; Robespierre is in nature a priest and will never be 
anything else.” A poor old woman, named Catharine Théot, who 
celebrated strange rites in a dreary garret, styled Robespierre the 
“Redeemer of mankind, the Messiah of the prophecies.” Such blas- 
phemous absurdities made him ridiculous, and mocking contempt 
hounded him to his death. The final act in the religious history of 
France during the revolutionary epoch was, as Professor Sloane says, 
the Concordat of 1801, arranged between Bonaparte, the young 
general who at thirty had become master of France, and Pope Pius 
VII, a treaty which still seems to many a wonder of statesmanship, 
for it held good under the Empire, was overthrown, then reestab 
lished, and, after various vicissitudes, was incorporated in the 
fundamental law of France, remaining operative to this day under 
the present Republic substantially as it was adopted under a mon- 
archy. A Machiavellian diplomat was Bonaparte. In Italy he posed 
as an orthodox Roman Catholic, in Egypt as a Moslem, in France 
as a radical. Once he said to Consalvi, “When terms cannot be had 
from God you must come to an understanding with the devil.” Our 
author says that, to-day, the extraordinary power and wealth of the 
new Romish religious orders, not included under the Concordat 
because not in existence in 1801, are a menace to governmental 
authority in France. Those new orders, which to-day conduct the 
education of the upper classes almost entirely, care for the sick very 
extensively, and print the most widely circulated journals of France, 
defy all authority except that of Rome. The placing of these orders 
under some measure of State control is becoming a necessity, and 
the situation may force France on to disestablishment, which seems, 
of course, from our standpoint, the ultimate goal of true religious 
liberty. 

The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians. By Joun EpGAR McFap- 
YEN, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Knox College, Toronto. Square 16mo, pp. xx, 362. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 

This is the fourth volume in the “Messages of the Bible” series 
which is being published under the general editorship of Professors 
Sanders and Kent, of Yale University. It contains a paraphrase, 
which often becomes rather an epitome, of the historical contents 
of the books of the Old Testament from Genesis to Esther, inclusive. 
Each division of the work is preceded by an introduction popularly 
presenting the facts relating to the composition of the several books 
or documents and the leading ideas of the several historians. This 
introductory matter is well written and will prove serviceable to 
those who use the volume. As to the paraphrase of Scripture, it 
is mechanical work at best, and the author, hampered by his limi- 
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tations, is not himself as he is in the introductions. He has, how- 
ever, done the work well, and if paraphrase be deemed of great 
service anywhere his labor ought to have a good chance for useful- 
ness. It may be questioned whether the histories of the Prophetic 
and Priestly historians, respectively, in the Hexateuch ought not to 
have been arranged on opposite pages, instead of being placed as 
wholes in different parts of the volume. We can best understand 
the special features of each of these histories by a comparison which 
strikingly appeals to the eye. The treatment of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Ruth, and Esther represents brilliant work and is given 
in a form which will make it useful to both special scholars and 
general Bible students. The results of the author’s fine comparative 
work on Chronicles, in their relation to Samuel and Kings, are so 
clearly set forth that they may be understood at a glance. The 
analysis of the text in Ezra-Nehemiah rests upon too subjective a 
basis, in our opinion. This work is marked by thorough, careful 
scholarship throughout, and may be trusted in its conclusions as 
fully as any of the more elaborate special works which cover the 
same ground. There is a wisely chosen list of reference books at the 
end of the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Principles of Western ¢ ization, By BENJAMIN Kipp, 16mo, pp. 538. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2. 

A book upon a great theme, and, upon the whole, worthily pre- 
sented. Its purpose is to show the ruling principles of modern 
civilization as distinguished from ancient and medieval; and of 
Western civilization—that of Europe and Anglo-Saxon America—as 
contrasted with Oriental. It is not exactly a history of civilization, 
nor a view of modern lands; but rather an effort to dig below the 
surface of politics and statesmanship, to find the foundations upon 
which modern empires are reared. Our national pride—perhaps our 
national vanity—is somewhat gratified, as we find that this author 
considers the United States as showing to the world modern and 
Western civilization at its best. The wide popularity of an earlier 
work by the same writer, who is known to be one of the most care- 
ful students of world-politics in our time, will doubtless secure for 
this volume many readers. But not all who begin its pages will 
finish them, and some who from a sense of duty read the book 
through will wonder what it is all about; for its style is involved 
and cumbrous; it makes no pretense of being prepared for the 
general reader; it uses everywhere technical terms, and requires 
the most recent edition of the dictionary to be close at hand; and 
it cites—also quotes from—many authors known best among special- 
ists. Yet those who grapple with it and persevere will grind out 
from it some chaff, to be sure, but also much good wheat in the 
form of fruitful ideas 











